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THE SOUL IN NATURE. 


What is the message of the thundrous main ? 
Or secret of the Jone untrodden hills ? 

What spell the starry midnight silence fills ? 

Or wakes the tossing woods to shrieks of pain ? 
These are but water, earth or air; 

Shall things material, dread or fair, 

Our soaring flights and heavenward aims control 


And spur or fetter the imperious soul ? 


What is the glamour of the kindling eye, 

The golden locks, the lips, the cheek of youth ? 
They are but forgeries of hidden Truth 

Which Time unheeding, flouts and passes by, 
Thin fleeting visions swiftly past, 

But such fair dreams can longer last 

And deeper than reality inspire 


The prisoned soul and touch her lips with fire. 


The soul it is! the soul! which sits alone 
And models all things on herself and draws 


Brute Nature to her own sufficing laws, 


And on her windless Summits maketh moan 
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For Fate, for fixed Necessity 
Which rules her, nor will set her free 
But snatches her through endless wastes of Space 


On strong dark wings, but veils its awful face. 


Therefore on all things would she set her sign 
Mirroring in her deeps all things that are, 
Projects herself beyond the faintest star 
Seeking where’er she flies a Face Divine, 
And being Time’s first-born and chief 

Nurses some fixed yet vague belief 
Despairing lest an alien Presence rise 


And blight her hope with unregarding eyes. 


Lewis Morris. 
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POLITICS IN THE HOME. 


By Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT. 


T is now more than twenty years ago since I delivered the first lecture 

I had ever given in public, on a Brighton platform in support of 
women’s suffrage. Twenty years is a long time in the life of an indivi- 
dual; it is a very short time in the life of a great movement, and I think as 
we look back over these twenty years, those who have devoted themselves 
to the cause of the enfranchisement of women have good reason to con- 
gratulate themselves on the substantial progress which has been made. In 
the first Parliamentary division on the subject, raised by Mr. Mill’s amend- 
ment to the Reform Act of 1867, seventy members of Parliament, ten of 
whom were Conservatives, the rest Liberal—supported the enfranchise- 
ment of duly qualified women. In the last Parliamentary division, which 
occurred the other day upon Sir Albert Rollit’s Bill, a hundred and fifty- 
two members of Parliament of each of the four Parties in the present House 
of Commons supported the bill, which was defeated only by the narrow 
majority of twenty-three. 

Besides this direct increase of our strength in Parliament, we have 
further cause for congratulation on side issues bearing upon the general 
position of women; their admission to the Municipal and School Board 
suffrages ; their activity in many invaluable efforts of social and moral re- 
generation; their work as poor law guardians; and their success in the 
higher fields of education. ‘There is also the increased activity of women in 
political life. Lach party now seems to vie with the other in its eagerness 
in calling upon the women within its ranks to come forward and work for 
what they believe to be the right side in politics. But perhaps more 
encouraging than any of these direct evidences of the progress the women’s 
movement is making, is the general feeling that is beginning to prevail that 
women’s suffrage is a thing that is bound to come. The tendency of public 
opinion is felt to be set in that direction, and even those who oppose us 
seem to. know that they are fighting a lost battle. Mr. Lowell 


used to say, ‘‘ There is a sort of glacial drift in English public 


opinion; you cannot see it move, but when you look again you see that it 


has moved’. I think there is no doubt that the glacial drift of English 


public opinion has moved and is moving in the direction of the active par- 


ticipation of women in politics. We have evidences of this in all parties, 
as the recent division lists on Sir Albert Rollit’s Bill have shown. 


With regard to the differences between men and women, those who 


advocate the enfranchisement of women have no wish to disregard them or 
make little of them. On the contrary, we base our claim to representation 
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to a large extent on them. If men and women were exactly alike, the re- 
presentation of men would represent us; but not being alike, that wherein 
we differ is unrepresented under the present system. The motherhood of 
women, either actual or potential, is one of those great facts of everyday 
life which we must never lose sight of. To women as mothers, is given the 
charge of the home and the care of children. Women are, therefore, 
by nature as well as by occupation and training, more accustomed than 
men to concentrate their minds on the home and domestic side of things. 
But this difference between men and women, instead of being a reason 
against their enfranchisement, seems to me the strongest possible reason in 
favour of it; we want the home and the domestic side of things to count for 
more in politics and in the administration of public affairs than they do at 
present. We want to know how various kinds of legislative enactments 
bear on the home and on domestic life. And we want to force our legis- 
lators to consider the domestic as well as the political results of any legisla- 
tion which many of them are advocating. We want to say to those of our 
fellow-countrywomen who, we hope, are about to be enfranchised, ‘‘ do not 
give up one jot or tittle of your womanliness, your love for children, your 
care for the sick, your gentleness, your self-control, your obedience to con- 
science and duty, for all these things are terribly wanted in politics. We 
want women, with their knowledge of child life, especially to devote them- 
selves to the law as it affects children, to children’s training in 
our pauper schools, to the question of boarding-out, to the employ- 
ment of children of tender years, and the bearing of this employ- 
ment on their after-life: to the social life of children and young 
persons of both sexes in the lower stratum of our towns” and 
villages, to the example sct by the higher classes to the lower, to the 
housing of the poor, to the provision of open spaces and_ recreation 
grounds, to the temperance question, to laws relating to health and 
morals, and the bearing of all these things and many others upon the home, 
and upon the virtue and the purity of the domestic life of our nation.’ 
Depend upon it the most important institution in the country is the home. 
Anything which threatens the purity and stability of the home, threatens 
the very life-blood of the country; if the homes of the nation are pure, if 
the standard of duty, of self-restraint and of justice is maintained in them, 
such a nation has nothing to fear; but if the contrary of all these things 
can be said, the nation 1s rotten at the core, and its downfall is only a 
question of time. Up to the present, my belief is that the home side and 
the political side of things have been kept too far apart, as if they had 
nothing to do with one another. We have before us the picture of the 
whole of Ikurope armed to the teeth, and the great neighbouring nations 
ready to spring like wild beasts at each others’ throats, all for the sake 


of fancied political advantage, while the true domestic interests of 


the nations concerned would be almost as much injured by victory as by 
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defeat. I confess that I think women are all too apt to forget their woman- 
liness, even in such cases as this, and allow their aspirations to be guided 
by those of the masculine part of the society in which they find themselves. 
But by strengthening the independence of women, I think we shall 
strengthen their true native womanliness; they will not so often be led 
away by the gun-powder and glory will-o’-the-wisp, which is really alien to 
the womanly nature, but will much more certainly than now cast their in- 
fluence on whatever side seems to them to make for peace, purity, and 
love. 

A large amount of opposition is based on the fact that to women has been 
given, by nature, the charge of the domestic and home side of things, and 
there is also the fear that contact with political life would blunt the gentler 
qualities of women. Let us look at these two objections separately. To 
women, it is said quite truly, has been given the charge of the home and 
the domestic side of things. That is to say, most women’s lives are wholly 
or almost wholly devoted to work for their husband and children within 
their home. If we want to dispose of this objection in a summary way, 
it might be at once replied that it is entirely beside the mark, because the 
Bill which has just been before Parliament is based on the same lines 
as the Municipal and School Board franchises: it would enfranchise 
heads of households, whether male or female, and would not, speaking 
generally, enfranchise wives during the lifetime of their husbands. The 
effect of the Bill would be to enfranchise single women and_ widows, 
not married women. However, | prefer to endeavour not to dismiss 
the objection in this way, because | feel that this Bill, when carried, 
will have the effect of interesting women (whether married or single) very 
much more in politics than they are at present. I will therefore disregard 
the limitations of the bill, and apply myself to meet the argument against 
Women’s Suffrage based on the fact that the daily business of most women’s 
lives lies in the routine of domestic affairs. For the proper discharge of 
these duties many very high and noble qualities are needed, and no 
insignificant amount of practical knowledge. Women who are immersed 
in domestic affairs should be good economists, knowing how to save and 
how to spend judiciously; they should know a good deal about the health 
and training of children, about education, about what influences character 
and conduct; no quality is more important in the management of servants 
and children than a strong sense of justice. In proportion as women are 
good and efficient in what concerns their domestic duties, they will, if they 
become voters, bring these excellent qualities to bear upon public affairs. 
Most men are as much taken up by some trade, business, or profession in 
their everyday life as women are by their domestic duties; but we do not 
say this man is so industrious and experienced in his business that it is a 


great pity that he should be admitted to the Franchise ; we rather feel that 


all that makes him a useful member of society in his private life will also 
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make him a good citizen in his public duties. I am well aware that there 
are some women who are not good for much in the home; in one class they 
think more of balls and fine clothes, than of home duties; cases have been 
known, I grieve to say, in all classes, where they have broken up their 
homes through drunkenness and idleness; though for one home broken up 
and destroyed by a drunken woman there are probably three or four 
broken up and destroyed by a drunken man. These women who are not 
good for much domestically will most likely not be good for much _ politi- 
cally; but exactly the same thing can be said of the existing male voters. 
Taking women in the mass, I believe it can be claimed for them that they 
are faithful and conscientious in the fulfilment of the duties already con- 
fided to them, and if this be so, it is the best assurance we can have that 
they will be faithful and conscientious in the new ones that may be 
entrusted to them. 

[ think we may surely claim for women in general a high standard of 
goodness and virtue. Most of us are probably fortunate enough to know 
many women who live up to the ideal described by the Poet Laureate. 

‘‘ Because right is right 
To follow right, were wisdom in the scorn 
Of consequence.”’ 

In so far as conduct is a test of virtue, we have a rough test in the 
number of men and women respectively who are committed for trial, for 
serious offences against the law, and we find that the women thus com- 
mitted are less than a fifth the number of the men, although women are more 
numerous than men by about 4 per cent. I do not stop now to enquire 
what the causes of this may be, but I think the bare fact is a strong 
evidence that the admission of women to the suffrage would raise rather 
than lower the average quality, as regards conduct, of the existing 
constituencies. 

Duty is what upholds all the structure of national greatness; why 
then exclude from the responsibilities of citizenship a large number of 
women among whom the standard of duty as measured by their conduct is 
conspicuously high and pure ? 

Let us now consider the fear that has been expressed that contact with 
political life will blunt the gentler qualities of women. We know that a 
very similar fear has been expressed with regard to the extension of higher 
education to women. It was thought that if a woman knew Greek she 
would not love her children, and that if she learned mathematics she would 
forsake her intant for a quadratic equation. Experience has set these fears 
at rest. It was imagined that if women were admitted to the studies 
pursued by young men at Oxford and Cambridge, they would imitate the 
swagger and slang of the idlest type of undergraduates. Experience has 
proved that these fears were baseless ; may we not also hope that the fears 
expressed by some of the effects of political life on womanly graces may 
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prove to be equally unfounded? It seems to me very inconsistent and 
illogical to say with one breath Nature has made women so and so, and so 
and so, mentioning all kinds of graceful and delightful qualities, and then 


to add that all these qualities will disappear if a certain alteration takes 





place in the political constitution of the country ; Nature is not so weak 

, and ephemeral as this. All the Acts of Parliament that ever have been or 
ever can be passed, cannot shake the rock upon which the institutions of 
Nature are founded. To think that we can upset the solemn edicts of 
Nature by the little laws of human invention is the most grotesque in- 
fidelity to Nature that has ever been dreamed of. 

If we descend from these general considerations to look at the 
experience we have thus far had of the result of political activity 
upon the gentler qualities of women, I think we cannot do better than 
cite the example which has now for more than fifty years been given 
us by Queen Victoria. She has been from her early girlhood immersed 
in a constant succession of political duties and responsibilities, and yet 
no woman, as wife, mother, or friend, has ever shown herself more 
entirely womanly in her sympathy, faithfulness, and tenderness. I like 
very much the story told of the Queen in the early years of her reign, 
when one of her ministers apologised for the trouble he was giving her in 
regard to public business. ‘* Never mention that word to me again,” she 
replied, ‘‘ only tell me how the thing is to be done, and done rightly, and | 
will do it if I can.” That is womanly in the best sense, and the very 
quality we want more of, not in politics only, but everywhere and in every 
department of life. 

When we speak of womanliness and the gentler qualities of the 
feminine nature, we must be careful not to mistake true for false, and false 
for true. Is there anything truly feminine in fainting fits, or in screaming 

at a mouse or at a black beetle? Fifty years ago a female of truly 
delicate susceptibilities was supposed to faint on the slightest provocation ; 
but there was, I venture to think, nothing truly and essentially womanly 
in this accomplishment ; it was merely a fashion which has now happily 
passed away. Women don't faint now unless their heart or their digestion is 
out of order. Merely foolish foibles ought not to be dignified by the name of 
womanliness; their only advantage lies in their providing a cheap and 
easy means to persons of the other sex of establishing their own superiority. 
Those men who are not very sure, inthe bottom of their hearts, of their own 
superiority, naturally like to be assured of it by finding a plentiful supply 
of women who go into hysterics if a mouse is in the room, know nothing of 
business except that consols are things which go up and down in the city, 
or of history except that Alexander the Great was not the son-in-law of 
Louis XIV. The world would wag on if this sort of womanliness 


disappeared altogether: what we cannot afford to lose is the true 


womanliness, mercy, pity, peace, purity and love; and these I think we 
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are justified in believing will grow and strengthen with all that strengthens 
the individuality and spontaneity of womanhood. Let me give an example 
from the present attitude of many women of fashion to field sports, to 
show how much the true womanliness of women is marred by their too much 
deferring to the masculine taste for these things instead of being swayed 
by their own feminine instincts. What can be more repulsive to the 
mercy, pity, peace, and love of true womanhood, than to take part in the 
slaughter of gentle’ and beautiful creatures, or to stand by as spectators 
and take pleasure in seeing other people slaughtering them? Yet in the 
society of many country houses the whole interest and occupation of the 
men is entirely concentrated in killing deer, or game, or fish; they occupy 
themselves with it all day, and talk about it all night ; the women in the 
same society have not the courage to resist the force of the stream of 
public opinion, as it were, on these subjects. <A lady in such a house who 
dared to say she didn’t care how many stags had been shot and would have 
preferred it if none had been shot at all, would have been looked upon not 
merely as eccentric but extremely disagreeable. She would have to 
endure a good deal of mild martyrdom. Accordingly we find in too many 
instances that the women yield their womanly instinct of preservation to 
the manly instinct of destruction; they go in parties to places where they 
can see the deer drive, or the partridges and pheasants shot. Most horrible 
of all, they go, or used to go, in troops, to Hurlingham to see tame pigeons 
shot as they were let out of a trap. This is the sort of unwomanliness 
which the present system produces. Let us all work with a will for the 
strengthening of everything that will make such conduct disreputable, that 
will lift up and sustain the trae womanliness that loves to soothe and heal, 
not to destroy. 

In conclusion, I will only add that I advocate the extension of the 
franchise to women because I wish to strengthen true womanliness in 
women, and because I want to see the womanly and domestic side of 
things weigh more and count for more in all public concerns. It is told in 
Nehemiah that when the walls of Jerusalem were rebuilt after the 
captivity, women as well as men shared in the work. Our country now 
wants the hearts and brains of its daughters as well as the hearts and 
brains of its sons, for the solution of many perplexing and difficult 
problems. Let no one imagine for a moment that we want women to cease 
to be womanly ; we want rather to raise the ideal type of womanhood and 
to multiply the number of those women of whom it may be said— 

‘‘ Happy he 
\WVWith such a mother ; faith in womankind 
Beats with his blood, and trust in all things high 


Comes easy to him, and though he trip and fall 


He shall not blind his soul with clay.”’ 


M.G. FAWCETT. 
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PHILHELLENISM IN AMERICA. 


HOSE who are to visit the Columbian fair at Chicago in 1893 may as 
well be prepared to hear the ‘*conductor”’, or some other person of 
dignity and responsibility, call out the name ‘ Ypsilanti” at a station in 
central Michigan about half-way between Detroit and Chicago. The 
judicious may smile at this, but they will not grieve as they did a few hours 
before when the train dashed them through Syracuse, past Athens, Sparta, 
Romulus and Rome. The name of Ypsilanti, Michigan, did not drop down 
from the pages of ‘* Lempriére”’, and the giving of it marks an epoch in 
the evolution of the national conscience of America; it presents a record of 
the first upheaval of universal American sympathy for the oppressed, since 
it was named for the first known, albeit the least noteworthy, of the heroes 
who strove for the independence of Greece. It was given to what was 
then a sequestered corner in the backwoods of the Far West by men who 
knew that Alexander Ypsilantis was the recognised head of the secret 
society which had just struck the first blow for Greek freedom. These 
liberty-loving name-givers were pioneers in more senses than one, for they 
would doubtless have selected their eponymous hero more wisely, if their 
town could have waited a little longer for its name. It was reserved for 
other and later years of the war of Greek Independence to prove how in- 
telligently and helpfully American Philhellenism could follow the cruel 
vicissitudes of the far-off struggle, and never lose faith in the ultimate 
triumph of liberty. The memorable name of Dr. Hlowe stands high on the 
long list of the disinterested friends of Modern Greece during the ordeal 
which the framers of her liberties so bravely underwent. Nor did the 
enthusiasm of Americans desert the new nation when the war was over. 
Those who have had the privilege of an acquaintance with many of the 
ladies conspicuous at Athens a generation ago, have heard them express 
the livehest gratitude for the education given to them in a school, still 
flourishing at Athens, which was founded and carried on by the efforts of 
an American, Dr. Hill. 

But American Philhellenism did not bear its fruits for Greece only. As 
is usual in cases of wise and generous impulses, the giver gained more for 
himself than the value of what he gave. Without the education of mind 
and heart afforded by Philhellenism, the conscience of right-minded 
Americans in the Northern States would have remained tolerant as before 
of the evils and the disgrace of slavery. The slave-hoiding oligarchy of the 
Southern States, on the other hand, had neither leisure nor mind to bestow 


upon the wrongs of Greece. Philhellenism in America appealed alone to 


the generous hearts of those who were soon to find nearer home a 
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people to deliver from bondage. It is significant also that, when the 
Fugitive Slave law had to be defied, organisations were formed strikingly 
similar to the Greek clubs whose chosen leader was Ypsilantis. In a sense, 
the ‘‘ Underground Railway ’”’, through whose summary defiance of unjust 
laws so many slaves were freed, was an extension of the Greek secret 
clubs, the first of which was organised in 1814, at Odessa. If, therefore, 
any disbeliever in the future of the Greek State, for whose foundation the 
American Philhellenist strove, declares their efforts to have been all in 
vain, he is bound to maintain that the American Abolitionists also accom- 
plished nothing but harm. ‘That their determination to right the wrong of 
slavery in their own country was formed under the inspiration of a spirit 
which would not allow the oppression of any nation, however remote, is un- 
doubted. ‘There are many men now living, children of Abolitionists, and 
many a one well remembers learning at his mother’s knee to repeat at the 
end of the Lord’s Prayer, ‘‘ Oh Lord, save Hungary and Poland”. The 
alertness of sympathy and the comprehensiveness of mind indicated by 
facts like these, have done much to ennoble the national life of America in 
this century, and Americans owe much to the powerful first impulse of 
Philhellenism, without which the woes of Poland and the grievances of 
Hungary could never have reached their hearts. Indeed, if this condition 
of mind could have been eliminated from recent American history, the late 
a struggle 





war would indeed have been what some maintained that it was 
for supremacy between ‘‘ shopkeepers and gentlemen”, in which the former 
won the day. but fortunately for America the reverse is the case. The 
shopkeepers, if such a name applies at all, were those whom anxiety for 
their own well-being and for the perpetuation of a ‘patriarchal institu- 
tion’ gradually cut off from real participation in the generous resolves and 
glorious risks of the world in which they lived. 

Two national uprisings besides that of the Greeks, which came first, 
took place in the first half of the century now closing. Poland still waits 
and Hungary had long to wait for freedom, but Greece is free and 
independent. This singular fact stands out on the page of history to 
confirm the dying words of Prince Constantine Ypsilantis to his unheeding 
son Alexander: ‘‘ Never forget fora moment that the Greeks, if they are 
to be free, must depend singly and solely upon themselves’. Philhellenism 
did much for Greece to make up for the constant opposition of all 
organized European governments, but not enough to belie the prophetic 
words just quoted. The greatest and the permanent achievement of 
Philhellenism was the creation of a world-wide public opinion, such as 
never existed before the Greek War of Independence. This undeniable 
fact may be verified by any one who chooses to read a recent article on 
‘Le Philhellénisme en France’, published in the Revue d'Histoire 
diplomatique. 

As far as America in particular is concerned the guiding impulse 
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of Philhellenism, and the more conspicuous movement against slavery 
in which it culminated, was deeply religious and intensely regardful 

| of the national honour. Religion and the honour of Greece were alive 
in the hearts of the Greeks who died for their country in the long 
and unequal struggle with Turkey. Hence it is not to be wondered 
at if the burning words of Rhigas, one of the first victims of Turkish 
atrocity, express equally well the aspirations of his countrymen 
and those of the small but determined band of American Abolitionists, 
who were such partly at least by the grace of Philhellenism: ‘* Light shall 
shine from the Cross of Christ and justice be seen in our land; the 
pride of our foeman’s strength shall fail and bondage be driven from earth ; 
and we, as free men, shall live in our own free land.”’ 


Louis Dyer. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A VILLAGE. 





| KNEW a little village in the North of Ireland—call it what you please. 
A pretty, semi-ruinous, semi-thriving place. Men did not labour over 
much there. All went easy (atsy the people called it); no man troubling 
much about the sun or moon; still less bothering himself about the fixed 
stars or planets, or aught outside the village. All about the place there 
was an air of half-content, tempered by half-starvation. No man ran; few 
even hurried. Every hedge was shiny with half-broken-down, cut, flat, free 
seats. All the population lounged against these; for they served to prop 
men up as they discussed for hours on nothing. Cows marched up and 
down the lanes: sometimes children led them by a string, or, seated on the 
ground, made believe to watch them as they ate, much in the same way, | 


suppose, that shepherds watched their flocks on a memorable occasion near 





Bethlehem, or as the people do in Spain and the [fast to-day. Goats 
wandered freely in and out of the houses. Children raggeder, and happier, 
and cunninger than any others on the earth, absolutely swarmed. Herod 
(had he lived in those parts) could have made an awful battue of them, and 
they would not have been missed. Children, black-haired, grey-eyed, 
wild-looking, sat at doors, played with pigs, climbed on the tops of the 
cabins, generally permeated space. 

Trees there were few. The people said the landlords cut them down. 
The landlords said the people never left a tree alone. However, let that 
pass. Creeds there were, of course—Catholic and Protestant. Both sides 
claimed to have the majority of sheep. They hated one another; or they 
said so, which is not the same thing, by the way. Really, they furnished 
mutually much subject of entertainment and of conversation. In this 


village no one really hated very much, or very long. All took life quietly. 





On the great lake folk fished lazily, and took nothing save only store 
of midge-bites. The roads were like pre-Adamite trucks for cattle: nothing 
but the cow of the country could cope with them; and even that sometimes 


sustained defeat. Still these folks, given enough potatoes, were not 





| miserable; far from it. Wages were low—some 8s. 6d a-week—but still 
i . . . . . 
ai they were not driven like slaves, as is the artizan of England and of 
| Scotland. 
In the morning early, out into the fields they went to while away the time 
and lounge against the miniature round-towers that serve for gate-posts. 
Those who did not go remained at home, and, squatting by the fire at 
| ease, looked after their domestic industries, and through the jambwall hole 
| kept a watchful eye on foreign competition, or the passing girls and women, 
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and criticised them freely. Still there was peace, and plenty of a relative 
degree. No factories, no industries at all, plenty of water power running 
to waste, as the Scotch agent said, and called God to witness that if there 
were only a little capital in the town, it would become a paradise. What 
is a paradise ? Surely it is a land in which there is a sufficiency for all, in 
which man works as little as he can—that is to say, unless he prefers to 
slave—which no one did, or he would have been looked on as a madman, 
in the village of which I write. These men reaped their corn with sickles, 
as their forefathers did, in lazy fashion. Agriculture was all it never should 
have been. Sometimes a woman and an ass wrought in one plough—the 
husband at the stilts. 

Men were strong, lazy, and comfortable ; women, ragged, as lazy, and, 
when children did not come too fast, not badly off. The owner of the soil 
never came near the place. Patriot lawyers talked of liberty, and oppressed 
all they got within their toils; but still the place was relatively happy. 
Those who did not choose to work (and they were not a few) passed through 
their lives without doing a hand’s turn, and were generally respected. Any 
one who tried to hurry work was soon dubbed tyrant. Thus they lived 
their lives in their own way. 

If they were proud of anything it was because their village was the 
birthplace of a famous greyhound. In my lord’s demesne his monument is 
erected—-the glory of the place. Master Magrath—after the Pope, King 
William, Hugh Roe, O'Neill, or Mr. Parnell, he seemed the greatest living 
thing that ever breathed. Himself it was that brought prosperity amongst 
us. Quality would come for miles to see him, and leave their money in 
the place. A simple little thing to see him: ye had never thought he had 
been so wonderful. The old Lord (a hard old naygur !) thought the world 
of him. ’Twas here he used to live, but did his business (winning the 
Waterloo Cup) over there in England. England seemed as vague a term 
as China to them, and as distant. Master Magrath, the Mass, the 
Preaching, the price of cattle at the fairs, whether little Tim O’Neil could 
bate big Pat Finucane—these were the subjects of their daily talk. A 
peaceful, idle, sympathetic, fightingly-inclined generation of most prolific 
Anglo-Celts or Celto-Angles. 

Agiotage, Prostitution, Respectability, Morality and Immorality, and 
all the other curses of civilized life, had no place amongst them. 

Not that they were Arcadians; far enough removed from that. Apt 
at a bargain, ready to deceive in little matters. In great ones, on the 
whole, reliable enough. Had there been but only more to eat, less rent to 
pay, one faith instead of two or three, no public house, and if the rain had 
cleared off now and then, the place had been about as happy as it is 
possible for a place to be here in this vale of tears, Little enough they 
recked of what went on in Parliament, on the stock exchange, or in the 


busy haunts of men. 
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Once in a way a Home Rule speaker spoke in the village. The folk 
turned out to cheer with all their might. Ina week or two an Orangeman 
came round and the cheers, if possible, were louder. In fact, they looked 
upon the rival Chea p Jacks as travelling entertainments sent by Providence 
to amuse them. 

Except on Pitcairn’s Island, Tristran d’Acunha, or in some group of 
islets in the South .Seas before the advent of the missionaries, I doubt if 
folks anywhere fared better on the whole. 

But still a change was near. 


One fine day a traveller from Belfast 
came to the village. Instantly it struck him—What a place to build a 


mill in! Here is water power, here is a strong and vigorous, but poor 
population. Of course, the priest, the minister, the Scotch agent, the 
attorney, and the others of the few who formed the élite of the village, and 
read the newspapers and believed all that was in them, just because it was 
in print, were mightily uplifted. All they wanted was capital. 

The want of capital is, and always has been, so they said, the drawback 
of the land. Had we capital, we should be rich, there would be plenty; 
pauperism would vanish, and all become as flourishing as over there 
in England, where, as all men know, the streets are paved with gold. 

Alas! they never thought that on the golden pavements rain down 
floods of tears that keep them always wet, hiding the gold from sight. 
They never knew of the villany and rascality of the world, of the way in 
which men work, and work, and slave, and slave, and still are poor. They 
never dreamt, in fact, what the world was, and how it crushes and devours 
those who leave little villages like this, and launch the vessel of their lives 
upon its waves. They could not see the perished and half-starved child- 





a loyal Orangeman, of course— 


ren; did not know the smug’ sufficiency of the cruel Christian man of 
commerce; had never heard the harlot’s ginny laugh at the corner of the 
street. All this existed not for them at all. Therefore, the proposition 
seemed to them a revelation straight from heaven. Yes, build a mill, and 
all will turn to gold. The landlord will get his rents, the minister his dues, 
the priest his tithes, the working man, instead of being fed on butter-milk 
and filthy murphies will drink tea (they called it fay) and feed on bacon and 
St. Louis beef (in a neat tin), white bread, and will speedily become a 
gentleman. Wages will rise, of course ; our wives and children, instead of 
running bare-foot or sitting idle at the doors, will wear both shoes and 
stockings, and attend Mass or the preachment ‘‘ dacent”’. 

The syndicate of rogues, with due admixture of fools and dupes, was 
got together; the mill was built. The village suffered a great and grievous 
change. All day long a whirr and whiz of wheels was heard. At daybreak 
a long string of girls and men tramped along the dreary streets, and worked 
all day. Wealth certainly began to flow; but where? Into the pockets 
of the shareholders. The people, instead of sturdy, lazy rogues, became 
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blear-eyed, comsumptive, bandy-legged. The girls, who formerly were 
patterns of morality, now hardly reached eighteen without an ‘ accident ” 
or two. Close mewing up of boys and girls in hot rooms brought its 
inevitable result. Wages did not rise, but on the contrary, rather inclined 
to fall; for people flocked from the country districts to get employment at 
the far-famed mill. 

The economists, of course, were all delighted ; they would have thrown 
their hats into the air had not their ideas of thrift forbidden them to 
damage finished products. Now capital had come; yet somehow it 
seemed to prove a curse. The goods made in the mill were quoted far and 
wide, known for their inferior quality throughout the world. The benefits 
to the shareholders were immense. 

Yet still content and peace were gone. The air of the place seemed 
changed. No longer did the population lounge about. It had no time. 
No longer did the cows parade the streets, or goats climb cabin-roofs to 
eat the house leek. The people did not saunter through their lives as in 
the times when there was lack of capital, and therefore of advancement, as 
they thought. They had the capital; but the advancement was still 
lacking. Capital has come—that capital which is the dream of every 
patriotic Irishman. It banished peace, idleness, beauty, and content— 
made slaves of the people, giving them the fetid atmosphere of the mill for 
the fresh breath of the fields and lanes. Of course, there was a gain. 
Savages who did not need them purchased, at the bayonet’s point, the goods 
the people made: perhaps it was a gain to them. The people did not gain 
though, but became raggeder than ever. Perhaps the thought that savages 
wore on theirarms or round their necks the stockings they had made, cons dled 
them for the loss of their former peacefullives. Perhaps, too, having little ear 
for music, they rather liked the change from being roused at seven by the 
lowing of the kine to being routed out at six by the dulcet strain of the 
‘‘steam hooter’’, calling them to work in the dark winter mornings—calling 
them to toil on pain of loss of work, and consequent starvation—seeming, 
indeed, to my ears to say: ‘‘ Work, brother! Up and to work; it is more 
blessed far to work than sleep. Up! leave your beds; rise up; get to your 
daily task of making wealth for others, or else starve; for Capital has 


come !’”’ 


Rt. 1. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
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LYETERNEL FEMININ; GIRLS AND THEIR 
MOTHERS. 


if is an obvious truism that every woman has to pass through girlhood, 

and that every- woman does not become a mother. It is equally 
obvious that from one point of vicw or other, all women are interested in 
the female output, and from time to time have to consider both its 
quantity and its quality. 

The present paper does not propose to deal with the struggling, hard- 
working stratum of what a male writer some years ago happily described 
as the ‘redundant 6 per cent.’’—possibly a 12 per cent. by now—but with 
those well-clothed, well-fed, well-mannered young persons who live and 
move and have their being in what is called Society. In every self- 
respecting drawing-room, on every landing, wherever the sexes are 
bidden, we are sure to mect with them in their hundreds. 

How nice they look (one thinks to oneself) these fresh young things, 
trailing in after their devoted parent (whom, oddly enough, they generally 
over-top by a head). They wear the little air of “ being ready” as jauntily 
as they do their carefully thought-out hats and frocks. Ever smiling, ever 
bright-eyed, even if the quality of both glances and smiles be a trifle hard, 
it is difficult to believe that peace and divine content do not dwell 
permanently within their gentle breasts. It is true that, to a close 
observer, the mothers betray a somewhat anxious look. The daughters 
truly are ready, but the mothers are waiting. Ready—waiting for what ? 

What does it all mean, this pranking up and taking about at a 
given moment of young women who, until that moment, have led, or 
should have led, the simplest of lives, their hair down their back, a serge 
frock in winter, a cotton one in summer their only wear? One has 
known and liked Dymphna or Melissa all through her _ thick- 
booted, delightful gamine stage. Where, oh where, is that good broad waist 
that made the line of her shoulder and hip so straight and so beautiful ? 
Gone entirely, and gone along with it all her svelte unconscious ease. 
Th smiling, self-possesse] young person in front of us, ready to ‘ skirt 
dance” on the smallest provocation, and who articulates her lightest words 
with the clearness and precision of a practised reciter (taught by the best 
masters), owns to a shape which matches curiously that of every other 
young person of the company. It is right of course, for has it not been 
prescribed by the heads of the profession to whom her mother has confided 


her before her momentous introduction? It is pinched in here and 


swelled out there as ordered, but the natural grace of the young animal is 
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no more. She has exchanged it for that blessed and all-sustaining con- 
sciousness of being well-dressed amongst well-dressed people. For this 
loss, and for a host of graver ones, I hold the mother solely responsible. — I 
do not believe that the majority of girls would, if left to themselves, execute 
this painful volte-face, and Iam quite sure that, the mothers away and the 
fathers in command, no such gyration would occur. 

The object of these parental manceuvres is clear. It is, in plain 
English, to marry the daughters. Some few mothers are frank enough to 
say so. And they are quite right. Daughters are there to be married. 
But, good ladies, believe me, you have not taken the right road. At the 
moment when you consider your daughter marriageable (odious expression) 
do not reverse every engine you have hitherto been working. Do not bring 
her to London and “ present” her, thereby only greatly boring Her Majesty 
and certainly not advancing your most legitimate desire to see her happily 
settled. Do not change your girl’s whole personality by altering her 
very form, her clothes, the arrangement of her hair. Do not have her 
taught parlour tricks, whether they take the form of skirt dancing or the 
singing of music hall songs. Above all, do not ‘* take her about ” until her 
fine powers of observation, inherited, my dear Madam, from you, are so 
developed that she has in a few months—nay, weeks—become as apt a 
judge of social values as yourself. A girl must be very dull who takes 
longer than a single season to appraise the current coinage. Said a mother 
to me only a few weeks ago: “It is so much pleasanter going about with 
Mary this year, she has learnt so much lately. Last year I was in 
despair, she was so dreadfully slow. Now Mabel [No. 2} I find much 
quicker.” I listened with an inward groan, but kept a cowardly silence. 
Here was a really good mother going about with a meritorious object, and 
at great personal sacrifice. What she failed to see was that this know- 
ledge of the world, 7.¢e., that very small part of it called Society, the seeds 
of which she was so anxiously planting and watering, meant, when the crop 
was up, the loss to her daughter of the greater part of her attractiveness ! 
It is true that such a girl has no longer the capacity for making mistakes, 
but mistakes have to be made by all seekers after high ideals. It is true 
she is no longer gauche, but then she is no longer ingenuous. Perfectly 
able to look after herself, a dilemma or a difficulty is unknown to her, 
and along with the completeness of her social equipment goes, as its inevit- 
able accompaniment, the limited feminine mind. She can neither see 
visions nor dream dreams any more. byron declared that the worst ill that 
could come to him in life was ‘loss of my illusions’’, If this statement 
is half true of a man, it is wholly true of a woman, and what 
chance, one is tempted to ask, 1s there of the survival of illusion 
for the modern young lady, directed and schooled as she is from her earliest 
youth by that well-meaning guardian, her mother, to regard a suitable 


marriage as her one aim in life? 


Then, does it never strike any one of these conscientious custodians 
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that the perpetual drilling and training, insisted upon in their unwritten 
code, is mostly mischievous and, as often as not, defeats its own ends? 
Nature has not intended every woman to be conventionally ‘nice ” and 
‘‘ sweet "'—according, that is, to the trainers’ very limited standard. And 
why not let nature have her ‘say’ occasionally ?. This perpetual sameness 
of type, so that as one looks at and listens to the well brought up girls of 
to-day, one is reminded irresistibly of unshelled peas in their pods, becomes 
at last tiresomely monotonous. It would certainly be more amusing—it 
might be safer—to-try for varieties. And this can only be achieved by 
allowing elbow room for the full development of each specimen, not only after 
its own kind, but also after its own personal bent. We do this with our sons. 
When, according to established custom, we turn them out of the parental 
nest and hand them over to appointed pastors and masters, we impress on 
the Mr. Barlow of the hour the duty of watching for the smallest indication 
of individuality in our Sandford or our Merton, and of nursing it into 
vitality when discovered, so that our boy may perchance be lifted out of the 
ruck of thecommonplace. And if this ishappily accomplished, and a friend 
says to us later, ‘‘ Your boy is distinctly individual, he is not at all the 
‘ordinary young man’,” is there a prouder moment in our lives ? But to deal 
out a like measure of liberty of growth to our daughters would be unheard of, 
and absolutely revolutionary. As well ask the Chinese mother to leave off 








torturing the feet of her female infant as suggest to the British matron 
that Alice and Jane would be distinctly the better—always keeping the main 
object in view —for a little less moulding, that is to say cramping, of their 
minds and manners. 

The truth is over-conscientiousness, the hereditary malady of so many 
good women, has here much to answer for. The poor, overworked mother 
of a promising family, whose day is never done, for is she not Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, First Lord of the Treasury, Chief Butler, Chief Baker, and 
ever in office too, never tasting the sweets 





all the rest of it rolled into one 
of idleness on the opposition benches— thinks it her duty when the critical 
moment arrives to add this last and heaviest straw to her burden. To her 
days spent as heretofore in the ‘‘care of all the churches”’, are now added 
long nights devoted to the display of her daughters, as set forth in the 
aforesaid unwritten code. There where suitors are likely to be met you 
meet her, the pale image of duty and self-sacrifice, hope and fear alternately 
writ large on her countenance. When, finding yourself in her neighbour- 
hood, you begin to discourse her, large and pathetic are the discoveries 
you make. She is the head of a bureau. She possesses one or two 


governing ideas, and so completely is she subjugated by them that every 





circumstance of her own life, and of the outside world, 1s judged from that 
one point of view and no other. She is no longer capable of independent 


thought—much less action. Ina word, she is no longer an individual ; 


she is simply a mother, 
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If this silent holocaust achieved its purpose there would be little to 
say, it being the rule of life that victory rests on defeat, the gain of some 
necessitating the loss of others. But it is not so. She, poor lady, for all 
her pains and trouble, for all her over-loaded sénse of duty, does not produce 
what is wanted. She goes to market with the wrong wares, and conse- 
quently too often returns full weighted as she went. If she would only take 
heart of grace, and having herself during the childhood of her girls been careful 
to put the right instincts into them, and not handthis delicate task over to 
outsiders, she might then boldly resolve to leave them alone to grow like 
the lilies—as they list. The girl who preserved her child-likeness of nature 
and bearing would most certainly draw a prize, in spite of a thick waist or 
clumsy boots. To be “‘ unspotted by the world” remains still a rare merit 
in the eyes of the most world-spotted of men, whilst the elegant damsel 
could freely cultivate her inborn taste for dress and self-decoration. Both 

being frankly natural, both would be ultimately rewarded. 

The key of the whole situation lies in this. There is only one period 
in the life of a girl-child in which it is possible to mould her, to give her 
that inward and spiritual grace of which pretty manners and tricks are but 
the outside imitation. That period lies between the years 8 and 16. Then, 
and only then, is the mother’s power boundless for good and for evil. How 
does she use it? Does she at this crisis devote her formative energies to 
her child? No, she does exactly the reverse. Having conscientiously 
secured the most approved “officials” at her command—the best governesses, 
the best masters, the best classes, the best lectures—she contentedly 
pursues her own course, whatever that course may happen to be, and, in 
perfect good faith, reserves herself for the moment when that vicarious 
work has been completely ended. Too late, too late. By that time her 
child has come to her full moral stature, and has passed as entirely out of 

’ the range of the mother’s shaping influence as if she belonged to a different 
planet. The process should be wholly inverted. Let the mother under- 
take the all-important work of developing her own child, a work which no 
one else can do for her. Let the hired official come on the scene later, and 
thus relieve the mother of the fatigue and weariness which are now her 
constant portion, by mechanical attendance in her stead at the inevitable 
social parades. 

Was it not Plato who suggested in his ideal Republic that all children 

P should be early removed from both their parents and brought up by the 
State in highly sanitary establishments, where physics and metaphysics 
were to be equally cared for under the guidance of highly-trained, neutral- 
hearted persons? Well, I should like to improve upon Plato and to 
suggest that, for the betterment of the race, a short Act of Parliament 
might be passed, under which the daughters should, on emerging from 
infancy, pass wholly out of the mother’s care into the father’s, and vice versa. 

‘ It is only by insisting on the truth that hardly a man can afford to be 
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motherless, that one dare insist upon this other truth, that girls without 
mothers and left wholly in their father’s charge are infinitely more in- 
teresting, more pleasing, and more seductive to the outside world than 
those who have -had ‘all the benefits of motherly care”. The 
reason is that though they are much loved they are let alone. The 
twig is left unbent. A man is so conscious that most things are 
beyond his control that a wise /aissez aller comes naturally to him. A 
woman being a born “improver” and a keeper of consciences as well, 
counts as lost the minutes not spent in tidying up her own life—or that of 
other folks. The Divorce Court annals would not be savoury searching, 
but if the roll-call there could be gone through it would be interesting to 
know the proportion of father-reared as against mother-reared daughters. 
Kepression means ‘break out’’ sooner or later, as all keepers of female 
prisons and asylums frankly tell us. 

The existence in large numbers of the emancipated young woman who 
goes her own way, gets into debt, takes young men to dances, and otherwise 
insists upon proving her power of ‘‘running herself’’, strengthens, rather 
than weakens, the argument. This emancipation only means that the tug 
of war between her and her mother has come before its time, and that the 
younger, but stronger, personality has prevailed. This second type of girl 
has got out of hand before marriage; the first type goes through the same 
process after. That is the only difference between them. 

This paper will have served its purpose if it sets some of the devoted 
and sorely weighted mothers of marriageable daughters meditating on the 


beauty of that much-negiected text, ‘* Their strength is to sit still”. 


ELIZABETH HoLLAND HOLLISTER. 
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DOMBOVAR. 


WAS first attracted by the sonorous namerumbled forth atan ivy-covered 
station, just distinguishable in the starlight, on the way from Fiume 
to budapest. The guidebook had very little to say about Dombovar: four 
thousand inhabitants; on the Kapos, a tributary of the Danube; ruins of 
an old Turkish stronghold. That was all, but it sufficed to bring me and 
my luggage out on to the platform at 5.40 p.m. on the return journey. 
Apparently this was a much unusual proceeding, for no one would believe 
his eyes: the Herr must have made a mistake; he should have changed 
at Oj-Dombovar for Fiinfkirchen. Leszalni! — Linsteigen ! 

Outside was a wagonette and pair in charge of a gorgeous groom, clad 
in a kind of hussar jacket, blue and yellow, much befrogged, a peaked cap 
and the shiniest of top-boots. A gentleman and two young ladies, wearing 
clothes from the capital, got in and drove off. There was no other con- 
veyance; no qther travellers had alighted. The porter shouldered my 
baggage after much incredulous interrogation, and was bidden lead on to 
‘the first hotel in Dombovar”’. Now it appears that there arc three houses 
which claim that distinction, and, for reasons of his own, the porter made 
first for the humblest and dirtiest of the three. 

Four slatternly Jewesses were discussing beer unconcernecdly outside, 
but the porter took no heed of them, marched straight in, opened doors and 
deposited his load upon the hard sofa of the tiniest and mustiest of little 
rooms. As noone took the faintest notice of us, | sent the porter off to 
explore, and presently two of the Jewesses slouched in and inhospitably 
asked what was wanted. ‘Zimmer ? Ja”; and they pushed open the door 
of an equally diminutive cabin, where apples had evidently been stored. 
No, that was the only accommodation, and there was no other inn. ** Well, 
I suppose I must take the two rooms,” | said resignedly. ‘ Pwo!” they 
sniffed suspiciously ; of how many did my party consist, pray? Alone! 
Ach! well, then I could not want more than one room; what could I 
possibly do with two? I replied that was my affair, so long as | paid for 
them, but they would not hear of it: a room for the day-time was out of 
the question; I could spend that at the Casino. Thereupon the porter 
admitted that there were bed-rooms at the Casino, and we set out amid 
the ill-wishes of the Jewessces. 

The Casino was certainly cleaner and more imposing, and the hostess 
was comparatively gracious. | was ushered into a large room containing 
a small billiard table and an assortment of belated newspapers. After 


answering a short catechism as to my nationality, my business in life, and 


my object in coming to Dombovar, I was condescendingly informed that | 
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might sleep beside the billiard room. Ordering dinner proved a less easy 
task, for the woman knew very little German and I still less Hungarian. 
I was told I could have a bird. No, it was not a chicken. No, nor one of 
those beasts, as I pointed to a yardful of noisy geese. At last an inspira- 
tion came: “Quack-quack ?”’? She clapped her hands gleefully: ‘ Ah! 
you have unriddled it!’ And very good it proved. Hungarian cookery 
depends upon a pungent red condiment, whose name I could not succeed 
in “ unriddling ”’, but which served to render hashed duck most savoury. 
The country wine, like all those I have tried in Hungary, was both nasty 
and unwholesome. 

After supper I explored the town of Dombovar. It is more like an 
overgrown village than a town, with its broad unpaved roads and the 
picturesque untidy gardens trailing round white thatched cottages. Why 
has no philosopher ever turned his attention to the physiognomy of houses ? 
To my mind there is no study more pleasing or impressive: the palace 
blinking apprehensively through its hundred eyes: the mediaval castle 
wrapped in a military cloak of ivy; the street in Berlin, all standing to 
attention ; or the Liberty Hallin England, with its wide-mouthed verandah 
and languid Venetian blinds, breathing benevolence at every pore. They 
are all surely as tell-tale of character as high foreheads, sensual lips, or 
Vere de Vere noses. I think there never was a happier, peacefuller, or 
more contented expression than that of the cottages of Dombovar, not even 
on the benign face of Petrarch’s house at Arqua, couched among the 
Ikuganean Hills. 

Keach cottage was one-storied, with old-world eaves and a_ long 
verandah running along the whole front at right angles to the road; the 
thatched roof seemed to lean with all its strength upon a_toy-shaped 
colonnade, while sombre creepers afforded a contrast to the whitewashed 
walls. At each door one of the household vigorously brushed clouds of 
dust off the foot-path into the broad white road, where long files of pigs 
were trotting swiftly homewards, and on every hand lean, cowardly 
mongrels unceasingly ‘*bayed the whispering wind’’, Grouped gracefully 
beneath the trees were idyllic peasants, types of Arcadian felicity, and not 
one of them but wished the wayfarer “ 70 estét”’ all genially. It was sundown 
and the little cemetery at the end of the village appeared indeed well 
named fviedhcf. The old deserted part, weed-grown, forlorn, seen through 
a hedge of unkempt hollyhocks; the new graves on the left, not yet turfed, 
and an old woman bending there wearily over a wreath of immortelles ; 
crosses, Images, and a swinging bell, emphasized against the skyline upon 
a small knoll in the centre: all were transfigured by a stream of rosy light. 

Next morning was a high-day, and I was early waked by the bell of 
the church in the broad square outside my window. It was a smiling 


scene to survey, as the country people slowly assembled and the first mass 


began. Dombovar is on a low ridge in the middle of a broad plain, not 
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unlike the battle field of Waterloo. Dark woods and endless maize-fields, 
dotted with farms, stretch on allhands. To the south are the ruins of a 
Turkish Pasha’s palace, of which little more than two dark brick pillars 
remain standing. I walked out there in the afternoon after listening to 
snatches of a Hungarian sermon. It is a drum-like language, more suited, 
I imagine, to the camp or pulpit than the lover’s walk. 

I had opportunity to study and photograph the country people, both 
in church and on my way to the ruins. They are ‘a bold peasantry, their 
country’s pride’, handsome, stalwart, erect. The men wear white linen 
shirts and kilts. On work-days the costume has the appearance of a long, 
dingy night-dress, tied with a leather girdle ; on holidays the kilt is white 
and stiff, with accordion pleating, while the shirt is of dainty embroidery, 
worn underneath an elaborate worsted waistcoat. The girls’ full dress is 
still more picturesque, owing to the harmonious blending of the brightest 
prints—all shades and depths of blue and red and pink: no other colours — 
and the graceful fall of the short petticoats, which do not reach the ankle 
and are inflated by a slight suspicion of crinoline. The armless chemises 
of fine linen, much embroidered at the shoulders, display well-rounded, 
brown arms. In church the men wore long, wrinkled top-boots, and the 
women wonderful striped stockings and clattering shoes; but outside the 
town they took them off, with a sigh of relief, and reverted to their every- 
day brown legs. <A strange sight was that of a young man on his back by 
the roadside, each of his legs in the possession of a struggling damsel, who, 
on nearer approach, proved to be merely acting as a sort of amateur boot- 
jack. Bare legs are the rule at Dombovar, shoes and stockings the 
exception. 

When Saturday came | found that, after all, | had fallen among Jews, 
with the consequence that 1 could only have cold meat and stale bread, 
° and was expected to go to synagogue. The Jews make up a large pro- 

portion of the population, but they are all of the bourgeois class. They 
and the Christians range themselves in hostile camps. The most impos- 
ing hotel, to which | should have been taken, if the railway porter had not 
been a Jew, is kept by a Christian ; and, when | went to see about rooms 
for a future visit, my lot met with much commiseration, and I was in- 
formed that my hosts were ‘* Schlechte Leute’. Incase, therefore, any one is 
tempted to visit Dombovar, it may be as well to mention that the right inn 
is the Ayvone. It would not be a bad autumn residence. The air is good; 
fruit, poultry, and dairy-produce are abundant; horses can be procured, 
both for riding and driving, and there must be endless excursions in every 
direction ; above all, the peasants are amiable and hospitable: and the 
traveller may rely on a warm and perfectly disinterested welcome, that 
is quite a godsend after the Swiss rapacity, Italian lickspittle, and Prussian 


insolence, which grect him in the usual tourist-lands. 


HERBERT VIVIAN, 
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AFTER THE PLAY—A CONVERSATION. 


Scene: OuTSIDE A West Enpd THEATRE; THE HOUSE EMPTYING AFTER 


AN EVENING PERFORMANCE. 


Eustace (jostling against Lionel in the crowd). Hullo! Lionel, you here! 

Lionel. How are you, Eustace? What a jolly night! Come, walk 
home with me. It’s all on your road. 

Ieustace. All right. What did you think of the play ? 

Lion. . . . A good play. . . . a good play. There were 
passages in it that I didn’t like, but on the whole, it left an agreeable 
impression. 

Ecustace. 1 should have said just the reverse. Some passages in it I 
enjoyed much; but, to my mind, the general impression was disagreeable. 

Lionel. Oh! I don’t mean to say that it hadn’t defects ; but they were 
defects of detail only. 

Eustace. To me the conception was in fault, much more than the 
details. The author is lacking in the true artistic spirit—-a serious criticism, 
for a drama should be a work of art—well, as much as an oil-painting, 
shouldn't it ? 

Lionel. Yes, | admit that. But of art there are many functions. One 
of these is to exercise a moral intluence on people in a way that nothing 
else can. This is putting the drama to a great and noble use, and one for 
which it is peculiarly fitted. 

Hcustace. Quite so; a great and noble use, I grant you. But to make 
people better, in the ordinary sense of the term, is not a function of art 
at all. Suppose | am the lessee of a theatre: I may let it out to a popular 
preacher; half London may flock to hear him after dinner, just as they 
lock to see a successful play. My popular preacher may be very effective ; 
he may send his audiences away every night repenting their sins, and full 
of good intentions for the future. All this is admirable. My theatre is 
being used for a great and noble purpose, but not for the purpose for which 
theatres should be used. The object of the theatre is to provide, not 
sermons, but works of art. 

Lionel. Surely this is begging the whole question: namely, what ¢s 
a work of art?) Do you mean to say that the late Canon Liddon, or even 
Mr. Spurgeon, didn’t give works of art from their pulpits, when they held 
their audiences spell-bound by their eloquence ? 

Eustace. No; but a beautiful and artistic sermon may be a bad sermon. 


The preacher may call—-and quite legitimately call—art to his aid, by giving 
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his sermon certain fine artistic qualities. But these fine artistic qualities 
will not be sufficient by themselves, and the sermon, if it contain nothing 
else, will not accomplish the object for which it was delivered. 

Lionel. But are you not drifting a little from my point, which is that 
a fine work of art is none the less a fine work of art because it inculcates 
morals ? 

Eustace. Perhaps it is not. Yet the moralist and the artist are all the 
poles asunder. Their aims are as distinct as black and white. 

Lionel. Wave not the finest artists of the world exercised a moral 
influence, then ? 

feustace. Certainly they have. But perhaps we're not using the word 
“moral” in the same sense. ‘* Morality’, as we commonly understand it, 
is concerned only with the sexual relations, and with fair dealing between 
man and man. In this, its narrow acceptation, ‘‘ morals” and art have no 
point of contact. Art is not interested in any ethical code of any age or of 
any nation, except so far as the breach or observance of that code may 
furnish it with material on which to work. Thus all plays written for the 
purpose of exposing defects in a civil code, or abuses in a social system: 
all plays whose object is the commendation of a particular philosophy of 
life, are inartistic in conception. In a word, art is neither moral, nor 
immoral: it is simply non-moral. 

Lionel. How then do you define the word moral ? 

Eustace. Definitions are dangerous, and | refuse to define. What I 
mean to say is that there is a wider morality, co-extensive with the whole 
range of our nature, and stretching over the entire gamut of human feeling. 
I am using the word moral in this large sense, when | agree that art 1s 
moral: in the ordinary sense itis only moral in a indirect, subtle way. Its 
business is to arouse in us a greater sensitiveness to beauty, more delicate 
) perceptions of beauty, in all its forms, to make our human nature a more 
complete thing; in fact, the object of art is to create fine interests. 

Lionel. Let us try this by the play we have just come from. Should 
we have had a fine interest in the villain if his villany had not been found 
out and the curtain had fallen on an unrepenting sinner ? 

Eustace. Possibly that ending would have been unsatisfactory. I 
must still stick to my point however, that if the primary and main object 
of the play is to impress upon the audience that sin is punished and that 
righteousness is rewarded, it is inartistic. The fineness of interest in the 
villain consists, not in his being found out, but in the subtle delineation of 
the motives which compelled him to act as he did. 

Lionel, You would then have the whole function of the drama confined 
to the dissection of human motive? 

Eustace. By no means. The psychological interest is only one out of 


many; though to me, | confess, it is perhaps the most powerful of all, 


because the drama seems to have more possibilities in that direction than 
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AFTER THE PLAY—A CONVERSATION. 


Scene: OutrsipE A Westr Enp THEATRE; THE HOUSE EMPTYING AFTER 


AN EVENING PERFORMANCE. 


[eustace (jostling against Lionel in the crowd). Hullo! Lionel, you here! 

Lionel. How are you, Eustace? What a jolly night! Come, walk 
home with me. It’s all on your road. 

Ieustace. All right. What did you think of the play ? 

Liond. . . . A good play. . . . a good play. There were 
passages in it that I didn’t like, but on the whole, it left an agreeable 
impression. 

Icustace. I should have said just the reverse. Some passages in it I 
enjoyed much; but, to my mind, the general impression was disagreeable. 

Lionel. Oh! I don’t mean to say that it hadn’t defects ; but they were 
defects of detail only. 

Eustace. To me the conception was in fault, much more than the 
details. The author is lacking in the true artistic spirit—-a serious criticism, 
for a drama should be a work of art—well, as much as an oil-painting, 
shouldn’t it ? 

Lionel. Yes, | admit that. But of art there are many functions. One 
of these is to exercise a moral influence on people in a way that nothing 
else can. This is putting the drama to a great and noble use, and one for 
which it is peculiarly fitted. 

[eustace. Quite so; a great and noble use, I grant you. But to make 
people better, in the ordinary sense of the term, is not a function of art 
at all. Suppose | am the lessee of a theatre: I may let it out to a popular 
preacher ; half London may flock to hear him after dinner, just as they 
Hock to see a successful play. My popular preacher may be very effective ; 
he may send his audiences away every night repenting their sins, and full 
of good intentions for the future. All this is admirable. My theatre is 
being used for a great and noble purpose, but not for the purpose for which 
theatres should be used. The object of the theatre is to provide, not 
sermons, but works of art. 

Lionel. Surely this is begging the whole question: namely, what ¢s 
a work of art?) Do you mean to say that the late Canon Liddon, or even 
Mr. Spurgeon, didn’t give works of art from their pulpits, when they held 
their audiences spell-bound by their eloquence ? 

Eustace. No; but a beautiful and artistic sermon may be a bad sermon. 


The preacher may call—-and quite legitimately call—art to his aid, by giving 
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his sermon certain fine artistic qualities. But these fine artistic qualities 
will not be sufficient by themselves, and the sermon, if it contain nothing 
else, will not accomplish the object for which it was delivered. 

Lionel. But are you not drifting a little from my point, which is that 
a fine work of art is none the less a fine work of art because it inculcates 
morals ? 

Eustace. Perhaps it is not. Yet the moralist and the artist are all the 
poles asunder. Their aims are as distinct as black and white. 

Lionel. lave not the finest artists of the world exercised a moral 
influence, then ? 

feustace. Certainly they have. But perhaps we're not using the word 
“moral” in the same sense. ‘* Morality’, as we commonly understand it, 
is concerned only with the sexual relations, and with fair dealing between 
man and man. _ In this, its narrow acceptation, ‘* morals’ and art have no 
point of contact. Art is not interested in any ethical code of any age or of 
any nation, except so far as the breach or observance of that code may 
furnish it with material on which to work. ‘Thus all plays written for the 
purpose of exposing defects in a civil code, or abuses in a social system: 
all plays whose object is the commendation of a particular philosophy of 
life, are inartistic in conception. In a word, art is neither moral, nor 
immoral: it is simply non-moral. 

Lionel. How then do you define the word moral ? 

Eustace. Definitions are dangerous, and | refuse to define. What I 
mean to say is that there is a wider morality, co-extensive with the whole 
range of our nature, and stretching over the entire gamut of human feeling. 
I am using the word moral in this large sense, when | agree that art 1s 
moral: in the ordinary sense itis only moral in a indirect, subtle way. Its 
business is to arouse in us a greater sensitiveness to beauty, more delicate 

) perceptions of beauty, in all its forms, to make our human nature a more 
complete thing; in fact, the object of art is to create fine interests. 

Lionel. Let us try this by the play we have just come from. Should 
we have had a fine interest in the villain if his villany had not been found 
out and the curtain had fallen on an unrepenting sinner ? 

Eustace. Possibly that ending would have been unsatisfactory. I 
must still stick to my point however, that if the primary and main object 
of the play is to impress upon the audience that sin is punished and that 
righteousness 1s rewarded, it is inartistic. The fineness of interest in the 
villain consists, not in his being found out, but in the subtle delineation of 
the motives which compelled him to act as he did. 

Lionel. You would then have the whole function of the drama confined 
to the dissection of human motive ? 

Eustace. By no means. The psychological interest is only one out of 


many; though to me, I confess, it is perhaps the most powerful of all, 


because the drama seems to have more possibilities in that direction than 
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in any other. But of course it may excite many other interests which are 
artistic : tragic, comic, purely fanciful interests, for instance. 

Lionel. Yes, but to come back to the play we have just seen. If the 
villain had not been punished, the result would have been so disagreeable 
as to have entirely spoilt the play. We should have gone away thoroughly 
unsatisfied, and have felt regret that we ever made the man’s acquaintance. 

Eustace. No doubt you wouid not have ‘‘ gone to bed comfortable.” I 
should not have either. Nor shall I ‘‘ go to bed comfortable” if my artistic 
sense is Jarred. You would simply not have been gratified; I should have 
been distinctly hurt. You go to the play to see justice done: when I want 
to see that done I read the proceedings of the Central Criminal Court. I 
leave the gallery to hiss the stage villain: all I care is, that he should 
behave ‘‘as sich”’. 

Lionel. In that case, | suppose, you would, if you had your way, 
abolish from off the face of the earth all Adelphi melodramas and pieces of 
that stamp, some of which, I can confidently assure you, have given me 
more enjoyment than all your Scandinavian dissections put together. 

Eustace. Not at all, my dear fellow, any more than I would abolish 
Mudie or the Academy. Mudie, the Academy, and the Adelphi, each in 
their way, cater, and cater most admirably, for the tastes of their public. 
The great middle-class democracy is as_ satisfied with the three-volume 
novel it gets from the circulating library, as satisfied with the babies in 
clean bibs it gazes at on the walls of Burlington House, as with the produc- 
tions of Messrs. Sims and Buchanan. I'm not so childish as to grumble 
because they don’t like what I hke. I have long reconciled myself to the 
fact that, with the enormous advance during this century of machine-made 
civilization, art has ceased to be a factor in our national life. It has 
become an “extra”, a luxury: the hobby of a clique. And, given the 
present conditions of our national life, you might just as well expect rail- 
ways to be abolished in favour of stage-coaches, as art to become popular 
again in the best sense of the term. 

Lionel. But we hear on all sides people talking of the artistic reaction 
that is going on up and down the country. 

Eustace. Yes, that is true. There is a reaction in favour of art just 
now. but it bears about the same relation to the tendencies of the age 
that the backwater on the river’s edge does to its main current. 

Lionel. Well, here are my rooms luckily, for you are getting quite 
gloomy. Come up and let's forget our difference over some whisky and 
cigars. 


H. C., 
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THE TWO SALONS. 


ORE than seventeen hundred pictures at the old Salon, about a 
thousand at the new, such is the mass of matter which the student 
of French painting has to face! 

Nor is this all. This formidable figure represents only the contents 
of the two officially recognised Salons. Salons to right of them, Salons to 
left of them! It is scarcely a month since the ‘* Rose Croix” and the 
‘‘ Independants”’ closed their doors. ‘The Societé des Arts Liberaux is in 
full swing. 

It is clearly impossible within our limited space to deal in detail with 
the new Salon or the old, still less to speak of the art outside them. We can 
only glance briefly at some of the chief pictures of the year and try to learn 
from them the new tendencies apparent in this branch of French art. 

First, however, a word about the varson d’étve of the rival societies. It 
is now three years since a split in the camp of the “ Societé des Artistes 
francais” drove eighteen of its most prominent members, with a following 
of about a hundred lesser artists, to found a new body. The ostensible 
reason for this split was the question whether medals awarded in the 
foreign sections at the Universal Exhibition should, lke medals at the 
annual Salons, exempt the holders from submitting subsequent works to 
the juries. Discontent at the paramount influence of the professors of 
the Académie Julian; a general feeling that the jury judged in a high and 
dry fashion, that no mercy was shown to work which did not fall within 
certain narrow canon; petty jealousies amongst the ‘gros bonnets” of the 
Society—such were the real reasons. Started under these circumstances, 
with Meissonier for its president, the Societé Nationale, as the new body 
entitled itself, aimed at holding exhibitions, which, though mainly intended 
for members’ work, were to be open (subject to the control of a jury) to 
outsiders of all schools. Art was not to be limited to pictures and statues, 
Stained glass, artistic furniture, metal work, and ceramic art were to have 
their allotted place. No medals were to be given, but deserving exhibitors 
were to be rewarded by being elected associates or members. 

The foundation of the new Society led to modifications in the old. An 
elaborate system was invented to insure constant change in the annual 
juries. All works, even those of medallists (hitherto exempt) were to pass 
before the jury. In spite of these and other changes, the Salon of the 
Champs Elysées remains the home of all that is academic and respectable 
in art. While the new Salon may be compared to a combination of the 
New Gallery and the New English Art Club, the old Salon corresponds to 
our koyal Academy. It is the vantage ground of reputations already 


made, the field where new ones are fought for. Note, en passant, a differ. 
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ence between the English and the French artist. Granted that with both 
the first motive is art for art’s sake, the secondary motive differs. 
In France private patronage of art is infinitesimal. The State is 
everything. The French exhibitor aims at success in the form of a 
mention or a medal, these being the stepping stones to commissions from 
government. He paints, therefore, with a view to catching the eye and 
vote of the jury by his skill or his originality, rather than to charming the 
public. He has littlé thought for the sale of his canvass. We have known 
pictures which had received a mention painted over for the next Salon, 
and a canvass which had won a medal sold for fifty francs. In England 
State patronage of art is, we may say, wl. Private encouragement is con- 
siderable. The English artist works, therefore, much more to please his 
public, perhaps not without an arridve-pensée to a customer. 

Thus much by way of preface. Now to the pictures, those of the old 
Salon first. 

What is the general impression which we carry away from the Champs 
Elysées ? How does the exhibition there compare with an average 
Academy ? 

We have no hesitation in answering that the old Salon of this year is 
the weakest on record for the last five or six years. The general impression 
is one of dull mediocrity, broken here and there by a flare of more than 
usual vulgarity. The percentage of positively bad work is as high as in 
England, perhaps higher. The really good things are few and far between. 
We note, further, that fully one-half of these bear the signatures of foreign, 
1.¢., non-lrench artists. 

Very large canvasses are fewer than usual. The largest are the least 
interesting. M. Détaille’s big picture ot Barbanégre and his handful of 
heroes marching out of Hoeninguen with the honours of war, M. Tatte- 
grain’s entry of Louis XI. into Paris amid quaint pageants and burghers 
in holiday attire, amount, despite correct drawing, able composition, and 
much painstaking painting of detail, to little more than large coloured 
photographs. Both pictures lack inspiration. The same may be said of 
M. Luminias’ “ franks crossing the Meuse”, of Mr. Roussel’s “ Funeral 
of Marcean”’, and of a good many other large pictures. Betore the colossal 
and pretentious work of M. lritel— Les Conquérants ’—criticism 1s duinb. 
To be brief, the only large canvasses of which it 1s possible to speak well 
are those of M. Maignan and M. Martin. Poth these artists, like so many 
others of the most modern French school, are attracted by the problem of 
dealing with light in all its forms—the irridescence of sunshine, the glow of 
a Japanese lantern, the tender tints of flesh under lamp or candle. This 
problem has often led to exaggerations on the part of the most advanced 


impressionists, often, too, to neglect of form. The artist, seeking to render 


the atmosphere which envelops an object, becomes indifferent whether he 
render the form of that object rightly. But M. Maignan is a 
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consummate draughtsman; his picture of this year combines the 
traditions of the older French school with the modern taste for effects of 
light. The subject is the death of Carpeaux. The dying sculptor lies in 
his studio, a half-finished wax group by his side. Above and around hover 
the creations of his genius—cupids, fauns, nymphs—lighted by a_ rosy 
sunbeam and turning gradually from stone to flesh. M. Henri Martin 
is, as all his works have proved, a painter with the imagination of 
a poet. Trained in the atelier of M. J. P. Laurens, he scored his 
| first successes in the maniive notve of his master. Then one day he 


suddenly made a_ volte-face, and without actually going over to the 


——— ee a 


impressionist ranks struck out a line for himself, not uninfluenced by the 
prevalent vibrism. His composition of this year ‘* L’>homme entre le vice et 
la vertu” represents a nude youth turning from the becks and smiles 
of a bevy of nymphs who circle round him to a white-robed figure 
crowned with thorns, clasping a lily on her breast. Painted in very 
pale tones with short, sharp, brush-strokes hatched across, the general 
effect is that of a fresco, and the work must be judged from a decora- 
tive rather than a realistic point of view. Coming to canvasses_ of 
somewhat smaller dimensions, M. de Richemont’s ‘* Le Sacrifice” deserves 
the first place. The successful painter of “Le Réve”, which now 
hangs in the Luxembourg Gallery, shows us two girls seated on the 
floor of a white-walled room burning letters. The scene is lighted partly 
by the light of a lamp placed on the floor, and by the glow from the 
fireplace, partly by the twilight stealing in through half-closed shutters. 

In the successful rendering of subtle effects of conflicting light the picture 

is a tour de force. M.Cormon contributes a dramatic sketch—it is only a 

sketch—of the funeral of a chieftain in the age of iron; M. Gérome, a most 

impressive little canvass representing three conspirators in the farthest 
corner of a big empty room lighted only by the glare of a single candle. 

If we would speak of more pictures of first-rate interest it is to works 
by non-French artists that we must turn. Mr. Bramley’s ‘‘ Por of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven”; Mr. Brangwyn’s ‘ All hands shorten sail” ; 
Mr. Lavery’s ‘‘ Ariadne” hold their own (we almost venture to say gain by 
contrast) with the best French work. Mr. Dessar’s charming little picture 
of peasants ina tield at twilight and several other good canvasses show 
that American artists, if seldom original, assimilate Mrench teaching with 

' much facility. There is much good work by Belgian, German, Scandina- 
Vian and Spanish painiers. 

Space compels us to pass over several large decorative Compositions 
by MM. Aimeé Morot, Francois Flameng, Benjamin Constant, etc., which 
deserve mention. In portraiture M. Benjamin Constant’s full length of a 
young man in a grey shooting suit seated, gun in hand, on a table with a 


setter at his feet is, to our mind, quite the best thing, marked as it is 


by a dignity and sobriety only too rare in modern French portraits. 
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Side by side with this we may piac2 M. Dubois’ two masterly portraits 
of a lady in blue and a lady in waite. M. Bonnat grows every year more 
and more brutal. His half-length portrait of a lady is disagreeable ; 
that of M. Renan is positively repulsive. He paints with photographic 
accentuation of unnecessary detail all the exterior of the man; of the 
soul within you catch no glimpse. No smallest suspicion of M. Renan’s 
smile has been permitted to show itself under M. Bonnat’s iron brush. 
It is a relief to turn from work like this to such refined portraits as Mr. 
Cranford’s two young ladies in black and Mr. Walton's auburn-haired 
little girl. 

In landscape M. Harpignies remains, despite advancing years and 
changes in public taste, «1 maestvo dt coloy che sanno; witness his two 
delicate studies in silver and pale green, witness further his pupil, M. Le 
Liepvre, with four panels representing a river scene at evening. To the 
admirable draughtsmanship of his master M. Le Liepvre adds a richness 
of colouring all his own. 

While at the old Salon there is but little to praise, the embarrass 
de yvichesse at the new makes selection most difficult, the more so 
because there are scarcely any big pictures of paramount interest 
to public and painters, and because nearly every canvass is in its way 
worthy of remark. Yet there is more groping than grasping in 
much of the work. Indeed, the reproach hurled at the New Salon by its 
opponents, namely, that it is a collection of impressionist studies rather than 
an exhibition of pictures, is not without foundation. That this should be so 
is not strange. The Champ de Mars represents a school still in progress of 
formation. Nay, rather thereis no school; only individuals struggling, each 
in their own way, to interpret nature. There is no doubt a certain 
admixture of blague. In some cases the artist is evidently anxious not to 
paint nature as he sees it but to paint it as no one else does. 

Although some of the most prominent members of the new Society are 
not at their best, the general level at the Champ de Mars is fully up to that 
of the two former exhibitions. M. Gervex, one of the most uncertain of 
French painters, is this year in one of his least successful phases. M. 
Besnard’s work, generally so attractive, is less important, and to our mind 
less interesting than usual. M. Carolus Duran, too often vulgar, has in 
this respect surpassed himself, only one of his nine portraits (that of his 
friend M. Henner) being really worthy of his reputation. M. Rolle does 
not exhibit. It speaks well for the new society that, in spite of these short- 
comings, it can hold its own against the old. ‘‘ Men may come and men 
may go,” but M. Puvis de Chavannes continues to dream and paint serenely. 
His dream this year is of winter, and a very beautiful dream it is. 

It is always amusing to note how the successful picture of one Salon 


prompts imitations of it in the next. M. Berand’s much talked of 
picture of last year (Christ and Mary Magdalene) 





was, like that of this 
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year (the Descent from the Cross) treated in the most modern note—a mere 
piece of clap-trap. Its success, however, has set M. Blanche and M. 
Lhermitte to work on canvasses of considerable dimensions, representing 
the supper at Emmaus. In M. Blanche’s picture we see the interior of a 
modern Parisian dining-room. Christ is represented by a_ fair-haired 
young man in a Japanese dressing-gown, the two disciples by old gentlemen 
in long greatcoats, one of them wearing a fez. The donne is bringing in déjeunere 
A little girl in white and several other figures are thrown in to fill up the 
canvass. The straining after originality is too evident ; the whole savours of 
a caricature. M. Lhermitte comes much nearer success. ‘The scene 1s ina 
cottage. The two disciples, everyday peasant types, seated at a table, 
start back as they recognize the Master in the wanderer whom they have 
brought in to sup with them. For those who can consent not to ask him 
for what he cannot or will not give—colour,—M. Carriére is a most 
charming artist. This year he paints in his usual twilight tones a mother 
clasping a baby in her arms, and leaning forward to kiss a little child. In 
drawing and modelling the work is a chef d@uvre. M. Aman-Jean, the 
latest adherent to the new Society, works under the iniluence of the early 
Tuscan masters, but without sacrificing his own individuality. lis portrait 
of a young lady with its exquisite grace of line and delicate contrast of 
purple and yellow draperies against a turquoise blue back-ground, recalls 
Ghirlandajo and Botticelli. The strong point of the new Salons lies in land- 
scape work of a very high order, the treatment of sunlight being the favourite 
aim. It is almost invidious to signal out special names, but we would put 
at the head of a long list, MM. Damoye, Dillotte, Lebourg, and Raffaelli. 

Like the old Salon, the new owes much of its success to foreign contri- 
butors. The veteran Belgian artist, M. Alfred Stevens, sends no less than 
sixteen Canvasses, varying in importance from mere pochades to such finished 
chef d’ceuvves as his portrait of a lady with a harp, and “Le bain”. M. 
Vertracte, the prince of Belgian landscape painters, sends five pictures, of 
which a summer sunset on the Scheldt is the most attractive. MM. Voss 
and Cate uphold the honour of Holland. America is well represented. 
Mr. Whistler sends his portrait of Lady Meux, and several minor 
symphonies and nocturnes; Mr. Sargent a masterly study of the nude, and 
a Spanish danseuse in yellow satin. Mr. Alexander Harrison coutinues to 
paint waves under sunset skies with all his old skill, and in a big picture of 
girls bathing shows marked progress in drawing the human figure. The 
Scandinavian element, headed by MM. Edelfeldt, Salmson, and Zorn, 
would require an article to itself to do it justice. Of Mr. Henry Moore's 
and Mr. Davis’ work it is needless to speak. MM. Boldini, Gandara, 
and Casas send interesting contributions. It would be easy to lengthen the 
list. Enough has been said to show that the Champ de Mars is an Inter- 
national Art Exhibition rather than a French Salon. It is this that ina 


great measure constitutes its interest. GEORGE GRAHAME, 
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A SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


HERE are many to whom the solution of a problem is a matter of 
- interest: it helps to pass the time, and when attained gratifies the 
pride of the solver with a consciousness of his superiority. Many is the hour 
thus spent innocently enough, but uselessly, save for the benefit derived by 
brains that need development. Those who preter fiction and romance will 
find little to attract them in a social problem of a serious character such as 
the one | propose to deal with, and they may further say that it is one which 
offers no ready solution, and that it is therefore useless for them to spend 
time upon studying it. Yet the problem is one not devoid of interest, and 
its consideration, even if it should not bring with it the solution, may 
nevertheless be profitable. 

The problem is simply this: Granted there is in this country wealth 
enough, food enough, and enough of everything to suffice for everybody, 
and granted moreover that there are many who lack even the bare neces- 
saries of life; what would be the best way to enable all to live without 
want or hardship, and to supply the destitute with some of those good 
things which, while surrounding them in abundance, are yet beyond their 
reach, and which others have in superfluity ? 

This problem is no new one. It has puzzled many brains, and has 
been the origin of many social movements, from the well-considered action 
of true patriotism and philanthropy, down to the reckless schemes of 
socialism and anarchy. Reckless and dangerous indeed are these latter 
schemes, yet when confronted with the suffering and poverty with which the 
world is full, one can almost find it in one’s heart to condone the motives 
which influence those who, 1n the ignorance of despair, seek to overturn that 
social system which appears to them the cause of all the evil, in the belief 
that any state of things would be less bad. In the same way, one can under- 
stand the demands, whether reasonable or otherwise, put forward by 
certain sections of the labouring classes, who think that even if the granting 
of their demands will not cure the evil altogether, it will at least remove it 
further from themselves. But it is less easy to sympathize with crude schemes 
of robbery and injustice, which, in the absence of any better, have been coun- 
tenanced by certain politicians for the sole reason of ingratiating themselves 
with the dissatisfied and unfortunate. To such persons it seems to matter 
little that these plans are unpracticable or harmful, provided only that by 
adopting them they help forward their own ends, 

It matters comparatively little whether the support thus given by 
men in responsible positions to wild and visionary schemes be passive or 


active, Whether they merely tell the labouring man that he is oppressed 
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and underpaid, ignoring as obsolete the laws of supply and demand which 
fix the price of labour, or whether they denounce the landlord and the 
capitalist as tyrants and oppressors, heedless of what would be 
the consequences of the spoliation they suggest, the result is 
much the same. These “ political cheap-jacks’” may possibly 
achieve their own personal objects, but in doing so they stir up feelings of 
jealousy and discontent which soon pass beyond control, and which, like 
evil spirits, work for mischief only. They set class against class, the 
employed against the employer, and separate into hostile camps those 
whose interests should be identical; but as regards the social problem they 
achieve nothing—nay, they make the difficulties which beset its 
solution greater than they were before. 

Let us consider briefly the circumstances under which we live. In 
this age of civilization we have arrived ata system of division of labour 
from which we cannot depart without falling a prey to grotesque ideas or 
relapsing into barbarism. Primeval man lived by his hunting and _ his 
culture of the soil, but few would desire to return to the primitive state of 
things, even if it were possible to do so, which it is not. With civilization 
came gradually that system of division of labour which now holds good ; 
first by the exchange of one kind of produce for another, and ultimately by 
the barter of the produce for something recognised to be of value, and for 
which at any time other produce of any sort might be obtained. Wealth— 
be it great or small, be it credit, land, gold, or other possessions—is 
that something of value recognised for which the produce of our labour 
is exchanged. And if to this sense of the word ‘* wealth” we give the 
name of ‘*money”’, we see that labour is exchanged for money, and money 
is able in its turn to purchase labour, or the produce of labour. 

Thus then, the problem we have set ourselves to consider resolves 
itself into this—How can we enable all to have money; or how can we 
enable all to do work so as to obtain money ? 

Money, the accumulated worth of labour, manual or otherwise, exists 
in large quantities distributed, though unequally, throughout all classes ; 
and this same unequal distribution is necessary to afford the motive power 
for its employment. Like the water in a mill-pond, its quantity determines 
the extent of its power. If little, it can effect little, if abundant it can effect 
much; but as long as it lies idle in the pond it renders no service, and 
accumulates to a needless (and possibly disastrous) extent while the wheel 
lies idle. The analogy holds good throughout. The wheel of social life 
cannot be idle. Its machinery cannot endure prolonged interruption without 
rust and decay; it needs to be setin motion that it may work and live. 
Money as idle money is worse than uscless, but money as a motive power 
which makes life possible, is an all-powerful agent for good. 

It is the privilege of liberty that a man is free to do as he pleases, 
provided that he does not break the law which guarantees to him the 
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freedom which he enjoys. At the present time the only restrictions upon 
a man’s expenditure of his money is that he must pay his debts, and his 
rates and taxes. In other respects he is absolutely free. He may be as 
extravagant or as niggardly as he pleases; knowing, however, that ex- 
travagance may bring undesirable consequences, and niggardliness will 
deprive him of benefits he might otherwise have enjoyed. 

On the part of the poor man it has been generally considered wisdom 
for him to err rather on the side of niggardliness, so that he may provide 
for emergencies and possibly reach a higher social grade. This, in fact, is 
that most wholesome virtue, thrift. But with the rich niggardliness is a 
vice rather than a virtue. Their selfish requirements may indeed be 
satisfied, but, like the owners of the mill-pond, they are storing up an idle 
thing, and by so doing the wheel of life below them scarcely keeps in 
motion. Still, we must not interfere with their freedom of action (or rather 
of inaction) except as a last resource. Every man has the right to possess 
that which is his own, but woe to him if he abuse it. 

That being so, let us then rather see what other means exist for 
remedying this state of things. We have taken the extremes of rich and 
poor, the considerations for which apply variously to intermediate grades, 
and thus to individuals generally. But, putting individuals aside for the 
moment, we have other holders of this power to spend money and to 
employ labour. Foremost among them is the State itself. 

Large is the amount of money spent annually by the State, and con- 
sequently large is the amount of labour employed. Yet, strange to say, 
with this lavish cxpenditure the so-called ‘* Labour Champions” are the 
most ready to find fault. 

Is this wisdom on their part, | ask ? Do they consider that the funds 
to meet this expenditure come from those classes which have the super- 
fluity, and that the national happiness depends not upon the existence of 
wealth unused, but upon the active employment of that wealth ? 

Imagine, for instance, the results consequent upon the suppression of 
those two great spending departments, the Army and Navy, and the reduc- 
tion thereby effected in the State’s expenditure. Can one for a moment 
suppose that the wage-carning community would welcome the addition of 
so many thousands to the number of independent workers already in 
excess, or that it would benefit by the non-employment of all those millions 
sterling that are spent in one way and another on the Services, purchasing 
and giving employment, circulating and circulating again and again 
throughout the community? Or can one truly say that the needy 
labouring man pays one penny towards that expenditure, or would 
save one penny by its suppression? Nay, rather would not the wage- 
earners benefit by an increase rather than by a reduction, so that the 
ranks of the unemployed be thinned and more money circulated, distribut- 


ing in ever widening circles employment and its benefits ? 
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This is but one of the State’s items of expenditure, but the same con- 
siderations apply generally. May it not be urged with reason that if it be 
the duty of the State to ensure to its citizens the possibility of life, it were 
better that it should do so by enabling them to live in honourable indepen- 
dence, rather than by supporting them at last in the penury consequent 
upon their non-employment ? May it not also be urged that if indeed 
capital withholds from labour some of the good things it might otherwise 
enjoy, this would be the juster and readier means of giving them to labour ? 

True, the State, like an individual, must not be extravagant, lest it 
should find itself in difficulties, but it is not extravagance to spend that 
which can be afforded. It seems as though the enormous figures frighten 
people so that none demand that the State should spend more. Yet since 
it is not urged that the expenditure has reached the limit afforded by 
the national wealth, one may surely ask whether that limit has been 
reached or not, and whether idle wealth does not ever go on accumulating 
while the problem of poverty remains unsolved ? 

Right or wrong, as a labouring man, | would shout for a liberal 


increase, and not for retrenchment, in the expenditure of the State. 


A. INGHAM WHITAKER. 
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AN AWKWARD WILL. 
Ill. 


ONGLETON HALL, nearer to which comfortable mansion the fly was gradually 
taking our ‘msouciant young man, held high place among the old established 

and eminently respectable squires’ seats in that part of England. Not exactly dull, it 
was always decorous, and bear-fighting, baccarat, practical joking, and other latter-day 
country house abominations had never entered its door. For many years the owners 
of Congleton had hunted, gone to church, married, and brought up their children 
excellently well. Of beauty there had been a sufficiency, but no fairer bud on the 
family plant had ever come shyly out than the present daughter of the house, 
Miss Queenie, w/at eighteen ; who had not heard with entire indifference of the return 
of her favourite cousin Charlie from his wanderings, and of his projected visit to 
Congleton Hall. She had pouted when informed that he had elected to come by a train 
that would not enable him to reach the house till after the ladies should have retired to 
but well kept out of sight—when, coming in from the 





bed, and her joy was extreme 
garden to dress for dinner, she stumbled upon that voung gentleman in the hall, 
chatting with the butler, and explaining that his clothes and servant could not arrive 
till the next day. Mr. Congleton could not quite understand Charlie's explanation as 
to his time of arrival, for it did not tally with the hour he represented himself to 
have left Euston, and at length had to go and attire himself for the evening repast, 
half suspecting that the usually sober Charlie must have been carried away by the 
greeting of his London friends, and did not really know when he had got into the 
train. The house was full, and a large but select party—which there is no room to 
describe here—sat down to dinner. 

Charlie—in a suit of his host’s, which fitted him somewhat scantily—was_ placed, 
to his intense satisfaction, next to his pretty cousin: on the other side being seated a 
lady of mature years, and luckily of silent habits, whom he had taken in. 

Nothing could have been pleasanter than his position, and he took the utmost 
advantage of it. All his ardent wishes with regard to the girl—and he had been 
thinking of her all the way in the fly, and while he tied Mr. Congleton’s fat white tie 
—seemed to be fulfilled. She met his gaze with sweet responsiveness in her soft 
brown eyes, and every remark of his—-however unworthy of such an honour—brought 
the sunny smile to light up her sweet face, and make of it a beauty past its own. 

“Oh,” he thought, as he forgot his fish and absently refused the sherry offered 
him, ‘oh, how I wish we were alone together.” 

At that moment there was an animated discussion concerning the county hunt 
ball, in which all seemed to be talking together, going on at the end of the table 
furthest from our couple, and quite suddenly—so suddenly indeed that a pretty speech 
of Charlie’s came out loud and clear, the talk ceased. There was a dead silence, all 
faces grew pale, the silent lady beside Charlie half rose with a gasp, and then came the 
unanimous chorus trom some twenty throats, addressed by some to the host, and 


by others to the hostess: 
“'m afraid 1 must ask you to excuse me for a moment,” anda general rising 


from their chairs. Mr. Congleton, his eyes starting out of his head with amazement, 
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rose—but no sound came out of his opened mouth—he simply raced out of the room 
followed by every guest, and in a trice Queenie Congleton and Charlie found themselves 
a little island in the oasis of the long and empty table. Charlie gasped 





seated alone 
and the young lady looked on the point of fainting, 

‘What on earth can it mean?” he stammered. 

“Oh, Charlie! do go and see!” cried she, with female logic catching tight hold 
of his sleeve to detain him. 

He tried to rise, but some mysterious power—not her fairy clasp—detained, 
chained him to his chair. 

“Tt is the most extraordinary thing, but I’ve been surrounded by extraordinary 
things lately. Do you know, Queenie, I declare [ think I am haunted !”’ 

“Oh, Charlie! how terrible. Do go away and see what has happened. I’m sure 
it’s poison, or fire—’’ 

“T can’t move—I wish I could.” 

In the meanwhile Mr. and Mrs. Congleton, surrounded by their guests, were 
thronged together in the hall outside the dining-room door, looking, as it struck 
Charlie a few minutes afterwards when he came out, like the crowd outside the supper 
room at a ball when a Royal personage is being fed and the assuaging of his appetite 
must precede the opening of the door for minor folks, though never so hungry. Upon 
all their faces was an identical look of stupid surprise. 

“What on earth are we doing here, my good people?” crossly asked the Dowager 
Lady Asteroid, making a motion to regain the dining-room door, but suddenly stopping 
as if withheld by magic hands. 

“T don’t know, my dear lady.” responded Mr. Congleton ina stifled voice, “ unless 
we're all suddenly gone mad. I thought at first that something—something stomach 
—aching—had—but—then / was obliged to come out too! Why did you come, my 
dear £”’ this to his spouse, who was shedding furtive tears of fear. 

“] don’t know, Nicholas, it seemed to me that | mas/. But it’s very horrid.” 

“Very !”’ came as a chorus from all the others. 

A curious feature of the scene was that among these smart people were the butler, 
groom of the chambers, and footmen who had been assisting at the feast, some of 
them with the plate in their hands that they were carrying at the moment of the 
exodus. Perkins, the butler, who had been twenty years in the family, and who 
carried a half-emptied dottle of Reinnart in his hand, blubbered out that he'd “never 
known such doings since he first came to the ’ouse”’. Suddenly Charlie Rombledon 
appeared, napkin in hand, and his blue eyes wide open. 

“ What on earth are you all doing here?” he asked, somewhat testily. ‘ I never 
knew you play a practical joke before, Uncle ; and as tor you, Lady Asteroid—” 

“ Practical joke !"’ echoed Mr. Congleton furiously. “It is none of my doing 
I never would bend myself —”’ 

“ Then I wish to goodness you'd all come back and let us go on with dinner, it 
will all be spoiled,” interrupted the young man, who was of a practical turn of mind. 

Then—no one quite knew why or how it happened—they all filed slowly, in no 
particular order, through the door, back to the dining-room, each dropping into his or 
her deserted seat. The dishes went round: Perkins emptied the bottle he was holding 
into the nearest glass, and the meal resumed its interrupted progress. For awhile the 
incident cast a sort of gloom over the party ; but this gradually wore off, and soon 
things went along as gaily as before, which was not very gaily, for Congleton was 
a very decorous house. Charlie and Queenie by dessert time were love-making in 
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earnest : and,in answer toa fishing little remark of the girl’s as to whether he was happy 
beside her, “ Happy!” said Charlie ecstatically, “ I wish it could last till morning.” 
Then they went on with those little delicious nothings so dear to lovers of their 


age, and were the only persons to remark that the time also went on. Ten o'clock 
and yet there did not come that signal which releases 








struck—half-past—eleven 
the males for a time from the society of the females, and leaves them to cigarettes and 
coffee by themselves. When the cathedral-chiming little clock on the mantel-piece 
struck half-past eleven, when all conversation —save that of our couple—had languished, 
things began to look serious. Mrs. Congleton sat glued to her seat, pale and sad, 
| looking like a martyr in view of the stake. Her husband went to sleep, and snored 
loudly, playing a sort of game of pitch and toss with his head. Lady Asteroid looked 
| grim and portentous. Some of the younger men grumbled audibly. But stiil all sat 
on. Perkins dismissed the servants, and himself retired to his pantry to consider the 
wording of a respectful note giving warning. He could not, with due regard to his 





| position, stay any longer in a house where all had gone mad. Even Charlie and 
Queenie grew silent. Some of the lamps began to burn down. Midnight —nearly all 
were sleeping now. One by one the lights faded, and smelt nasty. As the typical 
Irishman might have said, when it grew dark the scene was strange to see. Four- 
and-twenty people sitting round a dinner-table, all silent, with the remains of their des- 
sert and wine before them, but with no light, and no word passing between the convives. 

At last the rays of morning’s blessed light came through the shutters, and the 
spell was broken. Let us draw a veil over the wicked words used by the ordinarily 
correct master of the house, when he woke and discovered that it was five o’clock in 
the morning. The others were mostly silent. It is unpleasant, and rather alarming 
to feel you are bewitched ; and that is what they did feel. 

Poor little Queenie was terrified, and had been clinging to Charlie for several 
hours before the release came. Perhaps—but it was dark, so I am not sure—his arm 
may have been round her waist for better security. The“ long dinner at Congleton ”’ is 
still talked of in the county with bated breath—but no one—not even the business 
man of the county, who could explain everything (there is one such in every county 
in [Iengland), ever managed to explain the meaning of it. The best he could do was 
to opine that he never had cared for that port at Congleton they were so proud of. 
Probably some drug in it had had the effect—first of maddening the people who drank 


it, and then of rendering them comatose for several hours. 
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Next morning by common consent the subject was avoided. But it was curious 
how all of those staying in the house were called away by the post of that day. They 
were all so sorry to go—it had been so pleasant—but—. Mr. Congleton raged in- 
wardly—the more so when he received a little letter from Mr. Perkins, regretting that 
he felt a call to retire from service and to set up a public house. Mrs. Congleton took 
to her bed and remained there for a week, and if Charlie had had the arrangement of 
matters himself, with a view to being alone with his lady love, he could not have done 
it better. His host wished he would go: but as he had been invited for a fortnight, 
a fortnight he would stay. One curious incident occurred on the day after ¢he dinner. 

Sir Henry Prymme was preceding his wife, the haughty, contumelious and awe- 


inspiring Lady Cornelia Prymme, across the hall towards their carriage, passing be- 


tween the respectful footman and genteel groom of the chambers. 
Charlie and Miss Congleton were standing by, and as Sir Henry—a_ round, 
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pompous little man—stooped down to search for a coin he had dropped on the floor- 
Charlie whispered to Queenie, mischiev ously : 

“What a splendid back for leap frog! How stiff and stately Lady Congleton 
looks. I wish she’d take advantage of it—wouldn't it be fun? ”’ 

What was the stupefaction, the petrefaction, of the entire group—what was the 
indignant astonishment of Sir Heary -when Lady Cornelia, not abating a jot of her 
inherited dignity of deportment, suddenly gathered herself toge ther, took a little run, 
placed both hands upon her husband’s convenient back, and lightly hopped over him! 

The coin was not picked up: soa servant missed his tip (unlike Lady Cornelia), 
and the last heard of the Prymmes as they drove away was an animated discussion, in 
which “ Most disgraceful exhibition, madam, at your age too!”.—and “ Whatever is 
done with dignity is dignified”’, were distinct!y audible. 

gut these strange episodes in the life of Charlie Rombledon were soon to come 
to a close, for his “ awkward will” was suspected, and by no less a person than Miss 
Queenie herself. 

“ Charlie”’, she whispered to him soon afterwards, when he was asking a very 
serious question, “I could never be happy married to a magician.” 

“ Well, darling,” he answered laughing, “no one ever accused me of being that.” 

“You remember what you told me about that ‘ Mahatma chap’, as you called him ?” 

“Of course.” 

“Well, when your Club Committee behaved so strangely, when the bore went to 
Jericho, when your train didn’t stop, when they first left us alone in the dining room 
and then the dinner went on all night ; were not all these things after you had 
expressed, or thought, a wish for these very things to happen? ” 

“ By Jove!” 

“ And just now, you actually said to me you wished Lady Cornelia would jump 
over Sir Henry, and she did.” 

Charlie leaped up aghast. 

“Good heavens, Queenie! I believe you are right. It must have been that 
Mahatma’s gift. I have an irresistible will. But it’s awful, | must never think at all. 
Oh, by Jove, Queenie, I can’t bear to contemplate what [ may do! I must go and 
drown myself; I’m dangerous to humanity.” 

“No, dear, there is a way I fancy. Just wish very hard that this terrible power 
be taken from you.”’ 

The young man wished with all his might for about ten minutes, while they stood 
together in the garden very grave and pale. 

“ Now, Charlie, wish something very simple.” 

“That you should give me a k—” 

“Don’t be silly. That is not simple at all. There is one of the gardeners, wish 
that he should come to us, wish hard. 

Another solemn pause. The gardener went unconcernedly on with his weeding. 

“Go on wishing for another minute.” Still the man never stirred. 

“Hurrah !”’ shouted Charlie, throwing his cap in the air. “It’s gone, the awful 
will’s clean gone! And now you’ll not object to me, Queenie ?”’ 

“ No, dear.”’ 

“But, | say, how useful that will would have been in our married life, dear, if 
there had been any little difference of opinion—eh ?” 

“Yes, wouldn’t it? I don’t think any girl would marry aman with a will like that.” 

THE ENp. DESART. 
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T. Humpurey Warp, Eso. Hon. J. Scorr Montacu. 


Manchester Board: Scottish Board: 


E.C. 


voles 





J. A. Berru, Esq. Seton Tuomson, Eso. 
(Messrs. Beith, Stevenson & Co.)} (Chairman), of Messrs. 
David BANNERMAN, Eso. Murison & Thomson. 
(Messrs. Henry Bannerman &/T. G. ARTHUR, Esq. 
Sons.) (of Messrs. Arthur & Co.,) 
C. J. Poouey, Eso. FRANCIS POWELL, Eso. 
(Chairman Sub-Committee Man-} (R.W.S. and President of the Royal 
chester City Art Gallery.) Scottish Society of Painters in 
Water Colours.) 
Joun M. Mac eon, Esg., C.A. 


Indisputable Policies. 

Indisputable Policies are issued by the Fine Art Insurance Company 
The value of any article insured under the Indisputable Policy agreed 
(at the time the insurance is effected) is incorporated in the policy and 
becomes indisputable and conclusive for all purposes of settlement of loss, 
thereby securing to Insurers prompt settlement without discussion after 
the loss has occurred. 


Picture Galleries, Exhibitions, Libraries 
and Transit Risks, etc. 
pecial terms are made for these insurances. 
Burglary Policies. 

The Average Clauses are omitted and the Assured has the option of 
incurring On payment of a small additional premium by the same Policy 
against Fire. Bonus Policies against Burglary are issued. 

The Secretary will be pleased to furnish any further information. 

Branches throughout the United Kingdom. 


Rose | 














FREDERICK H. GRAU, 


ARTIST IN FURNITURE & DECORATION 


570, FULHAM Rad., S.W. 
Artists’ Franes a Sphecialité. 


oT 


Mr. Grau has for many years enjoyed the 
honour of carrying out the designs of Mr. 
Whistler and others. 


etie-> T 





Appointed frame maker to THE ALBEMARLE. 





‘‘The most Artistic Frame Maker in all London.” 
New York Herald, Sept. 30th, 1889 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 


Established Fifty Years. L I BRA RY. 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE (either New 


or Second-Hand) of ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


Subscriptions opened at any date, 
FROM ONE GUINEA per ANNUM. 


All Lists and Prospectuses post-free. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
NEW OXFORD STREET. 

241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 

2, KING Sr., CHEAPSIDE. 














BRANCH OFFICES } 





BRITISH LAW 


FIRE INSURANCE 


CO., LIMITED. 
OFFICES:—5, LOTHBURY, BANK, LONDON, E.C. 





SUBCRISED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 


Applications for Agencies may be made to 


H. Foster Cuter, Manager and Secretary. 





SPR 





C>mn_ unications relating to Advertisements to be addressed to LAURENCE & SHEILD, Lombard House, E.C 
(10, George Yard, Lombard Street.) 








SUPPLEMENT—PRINCE BISMARCK (PORTRAIT) BY W. B. RICHMOND, A.R.A. 


THE ALBEMARLE 


A MONTHLY REVIEW 


EDITED BY W. H. WILKINS AND HUBERT CRACKANTHORPE 


VOL. II., NO. I. PRICE SIXPENCE. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 
CONTENTS. 
PRINCE BISMARCK (PORTRAIT) , , , ' W. B. RICHMOND, A.R.A. 
A LIBERTY ELECTION ADDRESS ' , : HON. AUBERON HERBERT. 
THE ETHICS OF CRITICISM (A CONVERSATION ) ; . EDWARD DELILLE. 
THE EXTENSION OF COLONIAL TRADE , COLONEL HOWARD VINCENT, C.B., M.P. 
THE MODERN ACTOR ‘ ; , , . JOHN GRAY. 
THE ALIEN QUESTION ‘ , ‘ , , W. H. WILKINS. 
POPPIES (A POEM) ‘ ; ; ’ E. K. CHAMBERS. 
THE TRUE JACOBITISM : A SURVIVAL ' R. DUNCOMBE JEWELL. 
SCIENTIFIC PASSION ; , ' , ROY DEVEREUX, 
A COMMENTARY ON LOVE (A STORY) , LIONEL JOHNSON. 


JULY. 1802. 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., 


PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


HOLDS A HIGHER AWARD FOR MERIT THAN ANY OTHER NATURAL ' TABLE WATER. 
66 Quarter Bott.es 25s. per 100. 99 


lan om 
(| | . Prevents Gour, 
x of. 
RHEUMATISM AND INDIGESTION. 


PRINGS, ZOLLHAUS, GERMANY, HALF Bort.es 35s. Per 100. “KING OF TABLE WATERS.” 


ve Jouannis ” SPECIALTY FOR 1892.—The QUARTER BOTTLE contains 7 fluid ounces, equivalent to a sma!! tumbler full. 
Sample cases of 100, 258. Packing and Bottles included. 


Telegraphic Address—“Unchanging, London.” Postal Address—The “ Johannis” Co., Ld., 25, Recent Street, Lonpon, W. 


CHARGED ENTIRELY 
WITH ITS OWN 


NaTuRAL Gas. 
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PRINCE BISMARCK 





(A Portrait) | 
By W. B. RICHMOND, A.R.A. 
i] 
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BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


EXHIBITED AT THE RoyaL NaAvaL ExuHIBITION; THE BritTisH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION AT 
BouRNEMOUTH; THE EccLesiaAsTICAL ART EXHIBITION (CHURCH CONGRESS) 
AT RuyLt; THE BREWERS’ EXHIBITION, ETC. 


Recently supplied to the following among others :—His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
Earl Nelson; Lord Brassey, K.C.B. ; Major General Sir Redvers Buller, K.C.M.G., Adjutant General to 
the Forces; Major General Lord Methuen, C.B., Commanding Home District; Professor Sir John 
Stainer, Mus. Doc., Inspector of Music, Scotch Education Department ; Dr. C. Le Neve Foster, H.M. 
Inspector of Metalliferous Mines, Home Office ; Alfred De Bock Porter, Esq., Secretary, Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for England, Whitehall Place, S.W.; Charles Welch, Esq., Librarian, Guildhall Library, 
E.C. ; The Medical Society of London, Chandos Street, W.; Sir Andrew Clarke, Bart., M.D., Cavendish 
Square, W.; Sir James Crichton Browne, F.R.S.; Dr. G. P. Field, Wimpole Street, W.; Dr. E. Symes 
Thompson, Cavendish Square, W.: J. McNeill \Whistler, Esq., Cheyne Walk, Chelsea; Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States ; Messrs. Waterlow and Sons, Limited; R. b. Marston, Esq., &c. 


THE ‘CERES’ AUTUMATIC For 





The 
| large 
“« LETTER AND CARD FILES. 
aauati VERNON’S SYSTEM OF KEEPING LETTERS & PAPERS. oo. svicnce 


The File consists of a Box, or Cabinet of a 
Drawers, wade to any size, and the letters are arranged ip PY) 


standing up at a convenient slope against a sliding support 


which moves easily by pressure 









AZZ 


applied at any distance from it, 
but jams automatically by the 
slight weight of the letters 














Scction showing Automatic Sliding 


against it. There are movable 
Support, 


Alphabetical Division Boards, 
and the letters are simply 
dropped in between them in 
dictionary order, the letter of Boards, may also, if desired, 
be filed in succession in the 
same Box or Cabinet drawer, 


and can be altered or added 


the latest date being in front 
Only one set of Alphabetical 
Division Boards are required 


to commence with, and, as the to at any time. 


correspondence increases in 


any particular letter, ¢g., H, 
N.B.—The Letter Boxes and 


further sub-divisions such as 
Cabinet Drawers need not be 


He, Hi, Ho, Hu, &c., may be 


written on Boards with blank unlocked or openedevery time, 


the letters being merely slipped 
through the slit into the empty 
end of the File, and afterwards 


sorted at leisure. 


tabs (supplied to order) and 
dropped in between the letters 

Other ‘series’ (hence the 
name) of correspondence and ° 
papers, indicated by Boards 
with special headings, and- 
with or without Alphabet , 

No. t LETTER FILE (the most usetul size) (Dimensions, 194 X 12 X 9g high.) 
PRICES—In Woop (covered cloth)-—No. 1, for 2,000 Letters 25/6; No. 2, 1,000 Letters 17/6; Yale Lock. 
(unpickable), 46 extra; No 3, 500 Letters, 7/6, with Lock, 10/-. 
‘In JAPANNED Tin—No. 1, for Quarto Letters, 20” long, with Yale Lock, 50/-3; No. 2, Foolscap, 24” long, 
726 Carp Casinets 30 - and 17 63; Boxrs 20 -, 25 - and 63/-; Cards from 1- per 100. 


For further designs and materials, and other appliances, see Price List. 
These Prices include 20 Alphabetical Division Boards and the headings ‘‘ Unanswered’ and ‘ Requiring 


Attention.’ Other headings or blanks tor own lettering, see Price List. 

“The Tin Boxes are especially suitable for Naval and Military Officers, Inspectors, and Travellers generally, 
as the papers may be secured by a strap (always in position) in a moment of time, and the Bor can then be turned 
about without disturbing the contents, and whiist en route letters and papers can be passed through the Letler 
siit without stopping to unlock the Box. 

The Letter Files, Card Boxes, Cabinets, &c., in large variety, may be seen at the Offices, 

49, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
INVENTOR AND PATENTEE, 
T. BOWATER VERNON. 


T})> 7, ‘ [, / yepst ach ~ : 
Zid VT? / ShecluUs easee Pri r Lis: f Y 4 vee. 


TERMS: NET? CASH. 











NOW READY. AT ALL LIBRARIES. TWO YOLUMES. 


ST. MICHAEL'S EVE 


A NOV bit 


BY 
W. H. Dr WINTON. 
Lonpon:—HURST AND BLACKETT, LIMITED. 








Tue Rr. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P.—‘ Let me have the pleasure of acknowledging 
what is so soon obvious, the high aim and purpose of your work.’’—Letter to the 
Author, May 21st, 1892 

‘A wholesome and interesting novel, written with good taste in good English. It 1s 
a wholesome departure from the recent order of fiction, for the author depicts a 
girl who is good, clever, and pious, but not dull, and lends her the courage of her 
convictions, and the self-devotion of her faith.”’— Wor/d. 


‘The writer of St. Michael's Eve is to be congratulated on having told in fine spirit 


and with distinct literary power an excellent story. . . , A succession of 


incidents are described with capital effect ; the love passages are remarkable, and 
while fresh and original in conception they are developed in a manner that affords 
the reader genuine pleasure. The story of the accident is told with pathetic 
power, and one lays down the work with the satisfaction of having derived from 
it a great deal of pleasure.’ —Sco/sman. 


‘Is written with a good deal of vigour and life.’—Guardian. 
‘The plot is interesting, the characters are well thought out, and the dialogue is 


distinctly above the average.” —/7garo. 


NOW READY. BOUND 


VOL. | “THE ALBEMARLE REVIEWS 


PRICE 3s. 6d. 





CONTENTS. 


LITHOGRAPHS by :— Fantin Latour, Sir’ Frederick Leighton, Bart., P.R.A., 
Charles H. Shannon, Walter Sickert, Marcus Stone, 
R.A., J. McNeill Whistler. 


ARTICLES by :— Maurice Barrés, Oscar Browning, Hon. Mrs. H. W. 
Chetwynd, Montague Crackanthorpe, Q.C., Madame 
James Darmsteter, Dean of St. Paul’s, M. Dolenga, 
Edward Delille, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Dilke, Bart., 
Sir George Douglas, Bart., Louis Dyer, Hon. Stuart 
Erskine, Mrs. Henry Fawcett, R. BB. Cunninghame 
Graham, M.P., D. Lloyd George, M.P. Herbert 
Gladstone, M.P., Mrs. Grimwood, R. 13. Haldane, th am 
M.P., John Hollingshead, Mrs. Holland Hollister 
Rev. Dr. Baynard Klein, stanley Leighton, M.P., Mrs. 
Lynn Linton, Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Bart., M.P., Susan Countess of Malmesbury, 
Miss Meresia Nevill, Marquis de Ruvigny and 
Raineval, W. B. Richmond, A.R.A., John R. Tennant, 
sen Tillett, Herbert Vivian, A. Ingham Whitaker, 
Arnold White, H. Smith-Wright, M.P., Emile Zola. 


POEMS by :— Lewis Morris, Rev. Stopford Brooke, Richard Le 
Gallienne, Herbert P. Horne, Selwyn Image. 
STORIES by :— Earl of Desart, Mrs. Fleming (xée Kipling), Miss’ F. 


Mabel Robinson, and others. 


MESSRS. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SOUAKE, E.t 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


(LIMITED.) 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE (either New or Second-hand) of the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN and SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for books exchangeable by the Library Messengers) 


from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.1 —Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS 


TOWN AND VILLAGE GLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free 





SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand, at greatly Reduced Prices 
LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


30 TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON : 
241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.:; & 2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
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